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Roll Forming 


Equipment-—product 
dependability—integrity of 
manufacture—engineering 
for specific production 
needs have all contributed 
to establish Yoder equip- 
ment as the industry stand- 
ard of excellence. Since 1909 
Yoder-built machinery, in- 
cluding Pipe and Tube Mills, 
Roll FormingEquipmentand 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder Roll 
Forming Equipment Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ENGINEERING 


YODER 


MANUFACTURING 


COLD ROLL FORMING 
MACHINES | 
ROTARY SLITTING LINES -; 


PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 
(ferrous or non-ferrous) 


New Material Born 


SreEt’s Pittsburgh editor, Bill Wallace, 
hurried through a cold, wet, January dawn 
to keep an appointment with Richard P. 
Lord, director of product development, 
United States Steel Corp. Additional jour- 
neys and interviews would take him from 
Pittsburgh, to New York, to Cleveland— 
always in inclement weather (mostly on 
account of what else can we expect in 
winter?), but he didn’t mind too much 
because he was on the track of an impor- 
tant story. 

On the first time around he approached 
Mr. Lord, shook himself like a Labrador 
retriever, and remarked that it was rain- 
ing. Good reporters are like that; they 
don’t miss anything. Nor did Bill miss 
any points of the remarkable story Mr. 
Lord outlined for him, a story which you 
may read beginning on Page 73. Basically, 
the United States Steel Corp. has created 
a new product, a combination of steel 
and plastic. It has color, feels like leather, 
has the strength of steel, and may be bent, 
rolled, deep drawn, welded, and—well, 
consult the article for technical details. 


Mr. Lord explained that the USS cures 
and bonds liquid plastisols to steel in a 
continuous mill coating process, in gages 
from 18 to 28, in widths up to 52 in. 
The resulting steel sheets and coils can 
then be embossed with any texture that 
can be engraved on a printing roll. The 
material is available to industry in almost 


Mr. Lord (left) is 


any shade or color. 
saying all this to Bill in the illustration 
included herewith. 


Because color means so much to the 
story, the editors went whole hog, and 
splashed with a set of four-color litho- 
graphic reproductions. Let it be explained 
that the casual use of four-color reproduc- 
tion in an average business paper editorial 
presentation is not as common as one 
might suppose. USS supplied the color 
transparencies, Art Director Bill Kellogg 
supervised the layout, Crane-Howard Lith- 
ograph Co., Cleveland, reproduced it, and 
Associate Managing Editor Vance Bell— 


who could scarcely wait to read proofs— 
declared that it was about the most ex- 
citing article Sreri had published in a 
right smart spell. 


Vinyl coated steel is amazing stuff. USS 
boiled it two days, then deliberately tried 
to set it afire, only to learn to its great 
astonishment (and satisfaction!) that it 
stood up continuously under 160° F, soft- 
ened slightly at 350° F, and charred at 
400° F. A man armed with a blowtorch 
couldn’t set it afire because all tests in- 
dicated that it would not support com- 
bustion. 

The embossed textures and bright colors 
are definite marketing points for the 
product; it is sold on its warmth and feel, 
as well as its strength. 


Persian Interlude 


An item in the Edgar Allen News, house 
organ of the Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd., Im- 
perial Steel Works, Sheffield, England, 
reveals the death of a sheep in Doroud, 
Iran. Doroud is down the road a piece 
from Khorramshah. The Edgar Allen peo- 
ple erected a large cement manufacturing 
plant in Doroud, an event that didn’t go 
unnoted by the pious Persians. They cele- 
brated the erection by killing a sheep, an 
event that didn’t go unnoted by an Ed- 
gar Allen director, W. J. McBride, who 
was visiting the plant site at the time. 
Mr. McBride made some photographs to 
exhibit to his fellow directors. Bloody 
handprints appeared on the kiln because, 
after the sacrifice, everybody went back to 
work, and you can’t expect honest work- 
men to wash their hands every 5 minutes. 


Did the following scene take place later 
in the Sheffield office? An officious clerk, 
studying the photographs at McBride’s in- 
vitation, looks up suddenly. “Excuse me, 
sir, but did you notice the great muddy 
’andprints on our nice new kiln, sir?” 

McBride: “Not at all, Hawkins; 
mud; BLOOD!” 


not 


New Deals 

The professor was dealing five card 
stud, and one of the players was complain- 
ing that he always got the same old 
cruddy hands. “Practically impossible,” 
said the professor. “From an ordinary 
pack of 52 cards, I can deal dif- 
ferent combinations of five cards each, so 
the likelihood of duplicate hands is re- 
mote.” 

Can you fill in the blank? 
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RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS 


George Edick, Sales Manager Domestic Division, The Cooper- Bessemer Corporation, 
displays three types of units for oxygen production and explains... 


How Cooper-Bessemer can help you 
plan oxygen facilities to improve steel-making 


Tt will pay you to check Cooper-Bessemer when you start 
to plan oxygen facilities for steel production because: 


Unbiased analysis. Since we offer all types and sizes of 
compressors and expansion engines, we can apply the units 
best suited to your specific needs, 

Integrated installation. We can provide complete engi- 
neering service for the entire power-compression-expansion 
operation, including En-Tronic controls for most eco- 
nomical operation. 

Unmatched service. Our outstanding field service and 
warehouse facilities nearby assure prompt attention to your 
operating needs...at start-up time and for the years to come. 


Call our nearest office for further details. 


BRANCH OFFICES; Grove City + New York + Chicago * Washington 
San Francisco «+ Los Angeles * Houston + Dallas * Odessa + Pampa 
Greggton + Seattle + Tulsa + St. Louis + Kansas City * Minneapolis 
New Orleans + Shreveport * Casper + Gloucester 

SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd,.,. Edmonton + Calgary 
Toronto + Halifax 

C-B Southern, Inc. ... Houston 

Cooper-Bessemer International Corporation... New York « Caracas 
Mexico City 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS + DIESEL + GAS-DIESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL, 
ENGINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 


. N EVV 400 SERIES 


LEWELLEN 


VARIABLE-SPEED PULLEYS 


higher ratings - 


e 


ao wider speed | . 


ranges 


Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Indiana 


HERE are design changes that greatly 
enhance the flexibility, usefulness 

and convenience of Variable-Pulley 
Drives. Directly connect motor and 
machine. Get infinitely variable 
speeds, compactly and economically. 
Adjust speeds accurately and 
conveniently while running. Variable- 
Speed Pulley — Ratings to 15 H.P.; 
Speed Ranges to 4:1. Variable-Speed 
Combination Pulleys — Ratings 

to 25 H.P.; Speed Ranges to 10:1. 


REQUEST A COPY OF OUR NEW 
CATALOG No, 70, 


(illustrated above) 
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Distributors In All Industrial Areas. In Canada— 
Peerless Engineering Sales, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Excellent Coverage 


Your recent article, “You Can Make 
Ceramic Tools Pay Off? (Dec. 15, 1958, 
p. 128) provided excellent coverage of the 
subject. I would like to get six copies. 

; W. M. Hallett 
Staff Engineer 
Metallurgical Div. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Readers Shop for Plans 


Please send me an extra copy of your 
excellent article, “Incentives, Challenge 
to Managers” (Feb. 9, p. 52). 


J. A. Janson | 


Factory Manager 
National Cooperatives Inc. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


I find this article of particular interest 
to us. May we have six extra copies? 
Dwain Carr 
Time Study Supervisor 
Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. 
Beatrice, Nebr. 


Erie RR Not in Erie, Pa. 


On Page 55 of the Feb. 9 issue of 
STEEL, a picture caption describes a special |) 
gondola car said to be constructed in the | 
Erie Railroad’s Erie, Pa., shops. The Erie | 
Railroad does not come within 45 miles ) 
Perhaps this picture was } 


of Erie, Pa. 
taken in the Meadville, Pa., yards. 


John Jackson | 


Abrasives Sales Engineering Dept. 
Products Div. 


Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Machines | 


aren 
Cincinnati 
e The gondola cars were actually 


fabricated at Youngstown. 


STEEL Points Up Trends 


I find Sree. useful for keeping up with | 
industry trends, and I am well aware of | 


its prestige with people in our industry. 
That’s why I hasten to point out a mis- 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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How to Make Your Shear a Production Tool 


> 


eaa cee Cudlbmalee 
PLATE 
HANDLER 


The NOBLE Automatic Plate Handler eliminates INCREASED PRODUCTION... 
the 3 slow, costly and often dangerous manual 
operations sketched at left. The usual 2- or 3- 
man crew needed to pry up the plate, attach 
lifting hooks, operate the crane or hoist and 
move the plate into position is eliminated. At a 
touch of the control button, your NOBLE Auto- 
matic travels to the stack, picks up a plate, raises 


The natural result of reduced idle machine time 
and faster plate handling. NOBLE Automatic 
Plate Handler users report a gain of 20% or 
more, depending on type of application. 


THREE TYPES AVAILABLE... 


it to proper height, brings it right to the ball Standard NOBLE automatic plate handling sys- 
points or casters and puts it into position for tems are available in floor-mounted rail, over- 
shearing, punching, or whatever operation is head rail and radial transfer types. Standard 
required. Machine operators and their helpers capacities are 1,000, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ibs. 
Se lene pre, creproguconsenotmanran: NEW BROCHURE AVAILABLE. .. describes econ- 


omies of automatic plate handling, proper 
applications, typical system layouts, and all 


LESS IDLE MACHINE TIME... NOBLE equipment involved. Write for your free 


With a NOBLE Automatic on the job, there's copy today; please address Dept. S-3. 
always a plate ready at the machine — no idle 

standby while operators help wrestle another 

one off the pile and onto the feed table. You NOBLE C0. © A 
get maximum earning power out of your ma- 

chine investment. 2 1860 Seventh Street 


Oakland 20, California 
farch 9, 1959 11 
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Which of these 
PRODUCT IMPROVEMENTS 
can step up 


Smarter appearance? Ebco’s Oasis 
dehumidifier is high-styled with a cab- 
inet of tweed-finish CoLovIN vinyl lami- 
nated to steel. Case is pierced, notched, 
drawn and formed on same equipment 
that is used for metal alone. 


Indestructible finish? At the 
Brussels Fair this handsome Atomium 
corridor featured bulkheads of linen- 
finish CoLOVIN vinyl laminated to steel. 
Despite the abuse of heavy traffic, both 
color and finish remained fresh. 


Get them all with 


Colovin vinyl permanently bonded 
to steel, aluminum, magnesium or 
wood offers unlimited possibilities for 
restyling painted products with the 
authentic look and feel of fine fabrics 
or leathers. In production it can be 
machined and formed on standard 
equipment as precisely as metal 
alone, is even more damage-proof, and 


your sales? 


Strength without weight? By 
using CoLOVIN vinyl laminate, Samsonite 
creates a spectacularly modern shape in 
luggage that combines the weightlessness 
and strength of magnesium with the look 
and feel of top-grain leather. 


ei 


Ease of machining? All these 
parts of the Thunderbird interior are 
formed from leather-finish COLOVIN 
vinyl-on-steel. The laminate is machined 
on standard equipment, requires no paint- 
ing, finishing, or costly hand operations. 


this new material! 


requires no painting, finishing or 
costly hand operations. 


Get the whole story in ‘“COoLOVIN 
Meets Metal.” Laminate samples, 
colors and textures, test specifica- 
tions, industrial applications, and list 
of laminators to whom we supply 
COLOVIN vinyl sheeting. Mail coupon. 


COLOVIN 


first and finest in vinyl laminates 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORP., Dept. S-359, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Please send me your brochure, “Colovin Meets Metal.” 


Name = = 


Company. as 
Address z = 


City 


_Zone. State 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


print in your article, “Lackawanna 
Growth Seen” (Feb. 16, p. 101). The cor- 
rect capacity of Bethlehem Steel’s Lack- 
awanna plant was 3.6 million tons in 
1950, not 3 million. The percentage gain 
is correctly stated as 67 per cent. 


J. P. Chamberlain 


Economic Analyst — 
Publications Dept. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Requests Address 


I am interested in the abrasive saw 
illustrated in your article, “Saw Spurs 
Use of Structural Tubing” (Feb. 2, p. 87). 
Will you please send me the address of 
the manufacturer, Wallace Supplies Mfg. 
Co.? 

O. H. Ross 


Warehouse Supervisor 
Solar Steel Corp. 
Cleveland 


© The address is 1300 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


Who Publishes Book? 


In “Why Explosive Forming Works” 
(Jan. 19, p. 62), you mention a book 
written by John Pearson, “Behavior of 
Metals under Impulsive Loads.” Can you 
tell me who publishes this book? 


Martin T. Miller 


Assistant Chief Process Engineer 
Delco-Remy Div. 

General Motors Corp. 
Anderson, Ind. 


© The publisher is American Society for 
Metals, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


Copies for Representatives 


Would it be possible for you to send 
us 29 copies of “Why Sheet, Strip Mix 
Is Changing” (Feb. 9, p. 108)? This 
article was interesting to us, and we 
would like to send it to our representa- 
tives. 

R. J. Elliott 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
New Castle, Pa. 


Helps Purchasing Personnel 


Will you send me two copies of “Zir- 
conium: Where It Is; Where It’s Going” 
(Jan. 26, p. 76). This is a good article 
and helpful to purchasing personnel. I 
would like to see more articles like this 
on various other metals and alloys. 


H. E. Shoufler 


Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Canning Machinery Div. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
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Economist Predicts Steel Wage Settlement at 8 Cents 


Steelworkers are likely to settle for a basic wage 
increase of about 8 cents an hour this year, 
strike or no. That’s the opinion of Princeton 
University’s Prof. Richard A. Lester. He rea- 
sons that in an upswing year, Dave McDonald 
will feel compelled to go after more than Walter 
Reuther’s autoworkers got in a recession year 
(about 6 cents). He also claims that public and 
Congressional pressures have put the steel ne- 
gotiations within limits that may make impossible 
a wage settlement without a strike (Page 30). 


Union Organizing Drive Coming 


4 Look for the AFL-CIO to launch the biggest recruiting drive in its three-year 

history. Labor leaders think that the taint of racket scandals is wearing off 
b and that the climate is once again good for membership campaigns. The 
. union’s executive council has voted to raise $750,000 in the next six months 
for organizing. Method: Increased contributions from member unions. One 
target: Whitecollar workers. 


McDonald Sounds Off on Demands, Steel Costs, Imports 


Here’s about what United Steelworker President 

David J. McDonald wants in his new contracts 

with the steel industry to be negotiated this sum- 

‘ mer: Some 11 or 12 cents in direct wage increases, 
shorter hours without reduced pay, cost of living 
increases granted since 1956 written into the base 
rate, liberalized Supplemental Unemployment Bene- 
fits (Page 31). Mr. McDonald charges industry’s 
import fears and claims of labor-induced spiraling 
costs are nothing but a “smoke screen” to hide the 
facts. 


Effective Labor Reform Unlikely 
Expect any labor reform bill passed by Congress this session to more closely 


resemble the one offered by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.) than the 
20-point plan offered by President Eisenhower. The AFL-CIO is formally 
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backing the Kennedy bill; it'll fight Ike’s proposals to ban secondary boy- . | 
cotts and “blackmail” picketing. al 


Meet Conrad Cooper, Steel's Bargaining Chief a . 


Meet Conrad Cooper, who will be chief 
of the steel industry’s contract negotiat- i _ 
ing team, when it meets with the steel 
union in New York next May. The U.S. — 
Steel Corp. executive is considered “a 
tough bargainer” by labor men, some of 
whom think he’s dictatorial. But others . 
concede that “he always goes in a straight a 
line, never deviates” (Page 32). Other . 
: members of Mr. Cooper’s bargaining — <a Aaa 
committee will be R Pier of U. S. Steel, John Morse of Bethlehem ; a 


Steel Co., and H. C. Lumb of Republic Steel Corp. + ’ 
Bulletin F Revision May Be Buried re 

A revision of Bulletin F (the long awaited redo of the government’s sched- -. | 

ules of useful lives needed in depreciation calculations) has been completed = i) 

by a committee working for the Treasury Department. But it may never be - 

released. Treasury is reported to be considering sending legislation to Con- i <= 


gress for depreciation reform this session (STEEL, Mar. 2, p. 69). While the 
matter is under consideration, Bulletin F will be held up. If reform is passed, 
Bulletin F perhaps would not be needed, or the present revision would not 
be adequate under the new law. 


Prospects for Stampers Brighten 


Hedge buying against a possible steel 
strike is giving the stamping industry 
an outstanding first quarter; business 
this year is expected to be 10 per cent 
above 1958’s. One factor that’s helping 
contract shops: The mortality rate of 
captive shops. Stampers look for price 
relief this year. Sharp competition has 
held rates to the 1957 level; they hope 
to pass rising steel costs along to buyers 
(Page 29). 


i 


Pants 


Oxygen Use To Rise in 1959 


Look for U. S. oxygen production to exceed 80 billion cu ft this year, vs. 
about 60 billion in 1958. So predicts William M. Haile, president of Union 
Carbide Corp.’s Linde Co. With all the publicity about oxygen in steel- 
making, you may forget that welding uses are gaining, too. He predicts 
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Linde’s distributor sales of oxygen, other industrial gases, and apparatus will 
rise 8 to 10 per cent above last year’s. 


How Good Is the Atomics Business? 


The atomic energy industry has 
failed to develop as predicted five 
years ago. Now its rate of growth 
is hanging in the Congressional bal- 
ance. ‘Towering costs are keeping 
business from buying nuclear con- 
trol devices, and the AEC, trying to 
live within the budget, can’t push 
a bigger civilian power program 
(Page 44). i 


German Steel Output Off in ‘58 
German production of pig iron, ingot steel, and finished rolled steel fell off in 
1958. The industry operated at 80 per cent of capacity, down from 95 per 
‘ . cent in 1957. Comparisons: Pig iron output was 16.7 million tons, vs. 18.4 
0 million tons in *57; ingot steel, 22.8 million tons, vs. 24.5 million tons in °57; 
finished steel, 15.2 million tons, vs. 16.4 million tons in *57. About 85 per 
cent of German steel output is used domestically. 


Reactive Metal Furnace Eliminates Cooling Hazard 


STEEL gives you a look at a new concept in 

vacuum arc melting for reactive metals such 

as titanium. A heavy skull is maintained 

in the crucible. It acts as a heat sink, han- 

dling the heat generated during melting. 
a Costly cooling systems are not needed; and 
; there is no danger of water-reactive metal 
explosion. The furnace can be used for semi- 
a continuous production (Page 64). 


4 Putting the Directors To Work 


Corporate directors are beginning to roll up their sleeves and exercise active 
management in the boardroom, a study by National Industrial Conference 
Board shows. Increasingly, directors are being selected for their specialized 
knowledge and the amount of help they can give to operating executives, 
reports the NICB. Nearly a thousand industrial and commercial firms, two- 
thirds of them manufacturers, participated in the study. The trend among 
them shows that board members are spending less time on routine re- 
- ports and reviews of assets; they’re devoting more time to consulting com- 
pany officers on management problems. To attract qualified men, many 
firms are paying higher director’s fees. They’re trying to develop balanced 
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boards representing company management, outside interests, and experts in 
general management. , P 


Volkswagen Predicts European Mergers FF 


Manual Hinke, export manager of Volkswagenwerke, Wolfsburg, Germany, 
says that mergers of European automakers in future years will produce a 
group of several ruling companies, similar to the U. S. pattern. He pre- 
dicts the unions will be prompted by competition stemming from higher 
production and the Common Market. Mr. Hinke says Volkswagen is likely 
to affiliate with German or European companies now producing medium 
and higher priced cars to enable the state administered firm to compete at 
different price levels. 7 


Extra Miles from Your Machines 


Special setups of standard machines may 
help you on production jobs. A builder of 
drill presses has found some unusual ways 
to put the machines to work (Page 68). 
In addition to the normal jobs, the com- 
pany is using the machines for routing, mill- 
ing, and other work normally done with 
different types of machines. Results: The 
drill press becomes a more versatile produc- 
tion tool. 


RCA Officer Warns of Lag in Knowhow 


Dr. Douglas H. Ewing, vice president of Radio Corp. of America, told RCA 
Institute graduates that the U. S. is suffering from “unplanned obsolescence” 
in technical skills. He cited what he termed “an alarming gap” between 
those who work at the frontiers of science and the technical understanding B ii 
of the layman. Dr. Ewing said it is increasingly difficult to keep our tech- 
nical knowhow abreast of modern scientific progress; he called on technical 
personnel to recruit others in scientific training. 


Straws in the Wind 


A new aluminum tank for pole-type distribution transformers has been de- 
veloped jointly by Westinghouse Electric Corp. and Reynolds Metals Co. The 
tank has extruded aluminum fin sections and ribs . . . World steel production 
was 301 million net tons in 1958, down from 322 million net tons in 1957, 
says the Commerce Department. Red China claims to have more than 


doubled production last year; only France and the USSR recorded gains ; 
among other major producers . . . Harry B. Benford, naval architect at the . 
Univeristy of Michigan, recommends that the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers ‘ 
design the new lock at Sault Ste. Marie to handle ore carriers up to 1100 ft 


long. ; 
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New Boom in Steel! 


Another chapter in the story of the fantastic growth in steel is about to be 
written. It is a story you will want to watch unfold as a guide in your planning. 

In the last 20 years, the steel industry has expanded in waves. The first 
wave was induced by World War II. Obsolete and uneconomical capacity was 
promptly junked when the war ended. Then a postwar boom, instead of an 
anticipated depression, brought another wave of expansion. The Korean War 
came along to bring the biggest wave of all. Even so, the country did not have 


enough capacity, so we had the current wave of the late 1950s. This is the way 
it happened: 


Million 

Tons 
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In 22 years, U. S. steelmaking capacity will have increased 67.9 million tons— 
from 80.2 million on Jan. 1, 1938, to an estimated 148.1 million on Jan. 1, 1960. 

Will 148.1 million tons of capacity be enough? 

Based on a population of 178 million and capacity of 147.6 million tons on 
Jan. 1, 1959, the steel industry can make 1660 lb per capita. Since production in 
1959 is expected to be no more than 110 million tons, or 1235 lb per person, it looks 
as though present capacity is ample for some time. 

But steel industry planners know that is not true for two reasons: Growth 
in per capita consumption and population. 

One company is spending $300 million on a new program; two are spend- 
ing $200 million each; another is spending $75 million; and two others are spend- 
ing $50 million each. Plans and sites for several more programs are ready. 

Based on a population of 244 million and consumption conservatively esti- 
mated at 1600 lb per capita, the steel industry will need to add 47.1 million tons 
of capacity by 1975. The cost will be not less than $16.5 billion. 

So the steel industry is off on what may be a new boom running into the 


1960s and 1970s. 


uc ME AS OU ax 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


and tells you that the rope he works with doesn't work. __ 
_ We ea this stand because the new oe Her 


ailure — and the first to tell you about either. 
Roebling Herringbone— the two-ropes-in-one rope— 

s doing things that construction operators find hard 
believe—but love to admit. It has prompted a se _ 
some of the nicest testimonials ou ever saw. — Subsidiary of The Co 


Two pairs of lone lay strands plo: 
vide greater flexibility. 


One pair of regular lay ‘strani 
provide superior stability. _ 


Heavier “outside < wires of each 
_ strand have greater resistance 
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0. Ames Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


3ellwether Stampers See 


steady Business Upturn 


S AN INDICATOR of metalwork- 
ig activity, the stamping industry 
showing a lot of early strength; 
‘ospects are for a 10 to 15 per cent 
uprovement over last year. The 
trend is broad geographically, 
ith a few soft spots between New 
agland and Minnesota. 

Many job shops in the East look 
r a good year. One enjoyed a 50 


to 60 per cent pickup in orders this 
quarter. In Ohio, another contract 
shop reports bookings are “way up.” 
It has just completed the biggest 
three months in its history. But a 
Minneapolis plant reports the out- 
look only “a little brighter.” Buyers 
are doing a lot of shopping, no buy- 
ing. 


The pickup is right in line with 


predictions made last year (STEEL, 
June 2, 1958; p. 105). Stampers, 
then at the bottom of a 35 to 50 
per cent slump from 1957, looked 
for a rise in the fourth quarter— 
real health by January. 


¢ Who’s Buying — Stampers with 
mounting backlogs credit much of 
the ordering to hedge buying 
prompted by an expected steel- 
workers strike in June. One execu- 
tive says he will have laid in three 
times his normal steel inventory 
by May. One auto supplier says 
the carbuilders are hedging; he has 
started tooling up for small car 
parts orders. 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has bought more 
steel since December than it did in 
the first six months of 1958. Folke 
A. Erickson, general sales manager, 
says orders represent a cross section 
of customers, from missile and _air- 
craft plants to the marine and boat- 
ing industry. Widespread shopping 
inquiries by both the government 
and consumer product makers 
(mixers, blenders, home  appli- 
ances), presage a promising second 


half. 


e Price Squeeze—Stampers report 
prices have not improved notice- 
ably over the 1958 level; they hope 
for an increase in the second half. 
They have not been able to pass 
rising steel costs on to their cus- 
tomers and report that industry 
pricing is still “extremely competi- 
tive.” 

Labor requirements are edging up 
slowly as the upturn gains momen- 
tum. Of employers queried by 
STEEL, most indicated an employ- 
ment increase of 2 to 5 per cent. At 
least one manufacturer is back to 
“normal” employment levels. 


e Major Factors—The ratio of con- 
tract shop volume to captive vol- 
ume is undergoing considerable 
change, say industry sources. While 
it’s hard to generalize, manufactur- 
ers say that automotive and elec- 
tronics captives are growing; in the 
consumer appliance field, they are 
declining. 

Two views are clear: Harold A. 
Daschner, managing director of the 
Pressed Metal Institute, feels that 
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captive establishments are being 
abandoned as users review the vi- 
tal make-or-buy decision and turn 
their floor space to more profitable 
uses. Clement C. Caditz, president 
of Northern Metal Products Co., 
Franklin Park, Ill., travels widely 
through the industry; he says the 
high attrition among captives is be- 
ing reflected in increasing job shop 
volumes. 

Mr. Caditz also says that a surge 
in new tooling purchases in the last 
few weeks probably spells an up- 
turn in new product introductions, 
since recent practice has been to 
modify product designs, then re- 
work the old tooling. 


German Autos Up 25% 


West German auto production 
spiraled 23.3 per cent in 1958. The 
nation retained its position as the 
world’s largest automobile exporter 
and second largest producer. In 
making over 1.5 million vehicles, 
it more than doubled the increase 
of 1957. 

Exports zoomed 25.5 per cent, to- 
taling 733,100 units, compared with 
584,000 the previous year. Exports 
accounted for 49 per cent of pro- 
duction. 

Germany’s “Big Four” include 
Volkswagenwerke GmbH _  (Volks- 
wagen), Daimler-Benz (Mercedes- 
Benz), which acquired Auto Union 
(DKW) last year, Adam Opel AG 
(Opel), GM’s subsidiary, and Ford 
Werke AG (Taunus), Ford’s Ger- 
man plant. 


Nuclear Ship Being Built 


Mallinckrodt Nuclear Corp., St. 
Louis, is shipping enriched urani- 
um oxide to the Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York, for use in the 
nuclear merchant ship, N. S. Sa- 
vannah. B&W will supply the nu- 
clear propulsion system, including 
the reactor. The ship represents the 
efforts of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Maritime Admin- 
istration. New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. is the hull contractor. 


Scaife Adds Kellogg Line 


Scaife Co., Oakmont, Pa., has 
taken possession of the air com- 
pressor line of Kellogg Div., Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. It will be operated as Kellogg- 
American Div., Scaife Co. 
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Peaceful Steel Settlement? 


Probably not, says Princeton’s Prof. Richard A. Lester. Public 
and Congress have backed contestants into a corner. Work- 
ers will get 8 cents an hour, strike or no, he says ; 


“THIS YEAR’S settlement in steel 
will not be more than a couple of 
cents better than last year’s settle- 
ment in autos, whether there is a 
steel strike or not,” says Prof. Rich- 
ard A. Lester, Princeton University. 


But he adds: “Publicity, past com- 
plaints, and Congressional investi- 
gations—to say nothing of threaten- 
ed investigations—have tended to 
put the steel negotiations within 
limits that may make impossible 
a wage settlement without a strike.” 


® Careful Analysis Needed—Pro- 
fessor Lester told the Associated In- 
dustries of Cleveland last Thursday 
that the issue of wage-price inflation 
is sure to be the center of conflict 
when negotiations for a steel labor 
contract begin in New York on May 
20 or 21. He feels there is a tendency 
to simplify the matter by laying the 
credit—or blame—at the doorstep of 
the unions. “It just won’t do to say 
the wages have risen faster than 
productivity and that unions are re- 
sponsible for the price rise. Wages 
have risen faster than productivity 
in all inflationary periods. 

“In all countries, except a few like 
Germany and Switzerland, prices 


RICHARD A. LESTER 


have been rising faster than they — 
have in the U. S. .. . Other factorsj™ 
such as the cold war, tam price sup- 


ports, rising taxes, political pres- 
sures for full employment and 
against monetary restraints, and 


sear technological change are much 
more important (than union-man-_ 

agement negotiations) in determin- 

ing broad movements in the price 

level,” he contends. 


© Villain in 1956—Professor Lester 
feels the industry paid too high a 
price in ending the 1956 strike. “But 
the villain in the wage-price spiral, 
in part, has been the long term 
agreement, and we can’t have the 
advantages of such agreements, in 
terms of stability of relationships 
and reduced loss from work stop- 
pages, without paying the cost in 
terms of upward pressures on prices.” 

That agreement gave workers an 
automatic improvement in wages 
and cost-of-living increases _ total- 
ing about 8 cents an hour in 
1958 during the sharpest recession 
of the postwar era and set the stand- 
ard for auto negotiations last year. 


¢ Which Comes First? — “It has 
been said that the steel negotiations 
will set the pattern this year. But 
in a real sense the long term 
agreements that do not expire this 
year, especially those renegotiated 
last year, will largely establish the 
pattern,” he declares. The steel 
union will feel compelled to get 
more in a recovery year than the 
auto union got in a recession.” (Auto 
workers got an annual improvement 
of 21/4, per cent of base pay or 6 
cents an hour.) He points out this 
has been the case in every year 
since 1954. Average hourly pay in 
both industries was equal then, but 
by the end of 1958, the steel indus- 
try’s average was more than 40 cents 
ahead of the auto industry’s. 

The importance of this pattern can 
be seen from the fact that half of 
the large agreements (covering 5000 
or more workers) expire this year. 
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McDonald Sets Steel Demands High 


I WISH Senator Kefauver would 
earn to keep his nose out of my 
yusiness,” snapped~ David J. Mc- 
Jonald, president, United Steel- 
vorkers, at a Pittsburgh press con- 
erence. 

Mr. McDonald popped off when 
sked about a proposal made by the 
enator: The steel industry should 
orego a price increase if the steel 
inion limits its wage demands to an 
imount equal to the average in- 
rease in productivity. , 


Asked if American labor was pric- ' 


ng itself out of world markets, 
Mir. McDonald retorted: “Abso- 
utely not. That’s just a smoke 
creen put up by industry to make 
he steelworkers dissatisfied with 
heir union.” 

He also stated the declining 
margin of exports over imports was 
1ot unusual. It happened during 
he 1954 recession. “If all the steel 
eing imported were made in the 
J. S., over 99 per cent of the work- 
rs now unemployed would still 
ye out of work,” he said. 


» Demands Full Employment—Mr. 
VicDonald, who is ready to negoti- 
ite “tomorrow” for shorter hours 
ind higher wages, declared: “We 
nust have full employment in steel. 
Jnly people have purchasing power. 
ndustry will eventually have to 
ace up to the need for a shorter 
workweek if we are to have full 
mployment.” 


» No Compromise — Would the 
JSW agree to moderate its demand 
f industry promised to hold the 
ine on _ prices? 

Mr. McDonald’s reply: “I think 
ve got caught on that one in 1948. 
Ve won’t fall for that again.” 

He still favors his extended leave 
wroposal. Workers would get three 
nonths’ paid vacation after five 
ears’ service. They'd also get 
iormal paid vacations during the 
ive years. Such a program is used 
n Australia. The USW president 
igures an extended leave program 
vould cost industry no more than 
2 cents an hour and would create 


5,000 to 30,000 jobs. 


It would cost less than the short 
vorkweek, he said. Example: If 
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David J. McDonald, United Steelwork- 
ers’ president, says industry must face 
up to the need for a shorter workweek 
to provide full employment 


a steelworker gets $3 an hour for a 
40 hour week, that’s $120. If he 
works 36 hours for the same $120, 
the hourly rate jumps to $3.33. 

On other specific demands that 
the union might make, Mr. Mc- 
Donald was more cautious. But 
some sources indicate that he'll ask 
that the 17 cents paid as cost-of- 
living increases since 1956 be writ- 
ten into the base rates this year. 
That’s not as simple as it sounds; 
it creates wage inequities. Add 17 
cents to the hourly rate for each 
classification, and you flatten the 
scale. To preserve the current re- 
lationship, the spreads between job 
classes would have to be widened. 
So the 17 cents would actually cost 
about a quarter. 


© Steel Strike? — Mr. McDonald 
said it’s traditional that his people 
do not work unless they have a 
contract. But there have been ex- 
tensions. One may come when the 
present contract expires June 30, he 


added. He remarked that the size 
of steel inventories in consumers’ 
hands will affect negotiations. 


Commenting on an estimate by 
Roger Blough, chairman, U. S. Steel 
Corp. (a | cent increase in hourly 
wages would eventually cost indus- 
try $30 million a year), Mr. Mc- 
Donald claimed: “Another example 
of the smoke screen. In Decem- 
ber, we, had 450,000 steelworkers 
employed in production and main- 
tenance. If you figure 2000 hours 
a year for each man and multiply 
by a penny, that’s $20 per man. 
Then multiply by 450,000 and you 
get $9 million, not $30 million.” 


Mr. Blough’s calculations are more 
detailed than Mr. McDonald’s. 
Every penny pay boost adds $15 
million to direct employment costs 
because of the wage hike, higher 
overtime expense, built-in factors, 
such as greater social security pay- 
ments, and other reasons. Mr. 
Blough also points out, as similar 
wage boosts in other industries are 
reflected in such items affecting 
steelmaking as purchased goods, 
services, and taxes, the indirect 
steel employment costs soon mount 
to another $15 million. 


¢ Blasts Industry—Pinpointed on 
the import situation in barbed wire, 
plates, bars, and tubes, the USW 
chief cited the barbed wire case as 
“talk being generated by a few pro- 
ducers.” He continued: “They’ve 
brought the trouble on themselves 
because: 1. They haven’t kept pace 
with improved technology of Euro- 
pean producers. 2. They aren’t us- 
ing as good equipment. 3. They’ve 
raised their prices to exorbitantly 
high levels. 4. The Europeans are 
making steel for barbed wire by the 
bessemer process which is cheaper. 
5. American firms are doing all this 
importing.” But he claims that 
foreign wire isn’t as good and won’t 
last as long as ours. 


“Ts America to be deflated to the 
economy of the thirties?” Mr. Mc- 
Donald asked. “Has anybody 
stopped to consider which is a 
greater calamity to the people of 
this great and dynamic nation— 
the high cost of living or the high 
cost of want?” 
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“It seems evident that we are well on the road 
to becoming noncompetitive with foreign indus- 


tries.” 


‘From 1940 through 1957, total employment 
cost per manhour at U. S. Steel rose 8 per cent 
per year compounded annually.” 


Meet New Bargaining Chief for Steel: 


CONRAD COOPER was noted for 
his ability to hold the line when 
he played football. 

As chief negotiator for the steel 
industry in this year’s contract talks 
with the United Steelworkers, he’ll 
try to hold the inflation line, one 
of the toughest assignments of his 
career. 

An executive vice president of 
U. S. Steel Corp. (personnel serv- 
ices) since February, 1958, Mr. 
Cooper succeeds John A. Stephens 
as the industry’s chief bargainer. 
Mr. Stephens, former USS vice 
president in charge of industrial re- 
lations, was chief negotiator from 
1943 to 1956, when the three year 
contract expiring June 30 was 
signed. 


¢ No Newcomer—Mr. Cooper has 
been solving problems in industrial 
engineering and labor relations 
since 1929. Shortly after gradua- 
tion in 1926 from the University of 
Minnesota he went to work as a 
field engineer for Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., a U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. 
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From 1929 to 1937, he worked for 
a New York consulting firm which 
helped companies evaluate jobs, im- 
prove methods, and install incen- 
tive systems. In 1936, he went to 
Wheeling Steel Corp. as assistant 
to the vice president in charge of 
operations. Three years later, he 
became assistant vice president. In 
his Wheeling tenure, he faced John 
L. Lewis in coal negotiations. 


e Biggest Achievement—In 1945, 
U. S. Steel hired him as assistant 
vice president in charge of indus- 
trial relations. He sat in on the 
1945 contract negotiations and he 
began the task for which he is best 
known today: Direction of an in- 
dustry committee which sought to 
eliminate wage inequities. Work- 
ing for two years with representa- 
tives of the USW, Mr. Cooper and 
his associates compiled a manual of 
job descriptions and reduced 1000 
jobs to 32 classifications. In 1947, 
they tackled the second part of their 
assignment—elimination of inequi- 
ties on incentive jobs. It was a 
five year struggle. “We never did 


agree on how measurements should 
be made,” Mr. Cooper recalls. “In 
1952, we reached a compromise that 
allowed the companies to set up in- 
centives but permitted the union to 
challenge them.” 

Mr. Cooper participated in the 
contract negotiations of 1947, 1949, 
and 1952. He was appointed vice 
president-industrial engineering in 
1948 and vice president-administra- 
tion planning in 1955. He was not 
involved in the settlements of 1954 
(“There was no need for my direct 
participation”) or 1956 (“I had a 
different job that year’). 


e Strong Personality—At 55, Mr. 
Cooper is big and solidly built. He 
apologizes if he has to give a long 
answer. (“I didn’t mean to make 
a speech.”) Like most engineers, 
he has a high regard for facts and a 
no-nonsense approach to problems. 
In bargaining sessions, he puffs on 
a cigar until his opponents quit 
talking, then makes an offer. 
Union leaders have a high regard 
for his ability. They have coined 
the word, “Cooperized” (lulled into 
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“During this same time, our shipments of steel 
products per manhour rose 2.4 per cent per year 


compounded annually.” 


R. C. Cooper 


believing that concessions are being 
granted). Never a word mincer, 
he impresses some labor officials as 
dictatorial. Others like his ap- 
proach. Says one: “He always goes 
in a straight line, never deviates the 
way most of the industrial relations 
boys do. He’ll give you a yes or no 
answer whenever he can.” 


e Pros and Cons—If Mr. Cooper 
has any advantage over his pre- 
decessor, presumbly it’s a bigger 
title. As an executive vice presi- 
dent, he should be able to cut 
through much of the red tape that 
delayed decisions in other years. 

On the debit side, it might be 
said that he lacks John Stephens’ 
ability to keep cool. “Cooper will 
take a reasonable amount of criti- 
cism, but he won’t stand for per- 
sonal abuse,” a USW official de- 
clares. Adds a well-informed ob- 
server: “He’s a man of tremendous 
capacity, but how well will he adapt 
to the personality clashes?” 


® Noinflationary? — Mr. Cooper is 
concerned about the loss of domestic 
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“Since 1950, the American steelworker has re- 
ceived more in wage increases than his German 


counterpart gets in total wages.” 


and foreign markets to European 
and Japanese producers whose labor 
costs are less than a third of ours. 

He declares: “It seems evident 
that we are well on the road to 
becoming noncompetitive with for- 
eign industries. 

“Steel imports rose to near record 
levels in 1958, despite a sharp de- 
cline in the domestic market for 
steel products. The 1958 steel im- 
ports increased by more than 30 
per cent over 1957’s, while ship- 
ments by domestic steel producers 
decreased by about 25 per cent. 


“This is a situation that should 
be brought home to everyone in 
this country. Surely there must be 
some way for those so closely joined 
together—the customers, suppliers, 
employees, and stockholders—to join 
hands for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned instead of using force 
against each other. Common un- 
derstanding of the mutual prob- 
lems, rights, and obligations of peo- 
ple joined in the enterprise is the 
necessary steppingstone. I believe 
the burden of developing such un- 
derstanding must fall upon super- 
visors.” 


e What Labor Expects — Union 
leaders think Mr. Cooper will strive 
to eliminate Section 2-b from the 
next labor agreement. Reason: It 


prevents management from reduc- 
ing crew sizes on jobs where there 
have been no technological changes 
(past practices in wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment must be 
maintained for the life of the con- 
tract). 

One USW official figures that in- 
centives will be a big issue, too. 
Says he: “Cooper favors incentives, 
but he wants to keep the lid on. 
He doesn’t think a man’s incentive 
earnings should exceed 50 per cent 
of his base pay. Some of the in- 
centives in effect are paying more 
than 100 per cent of the base rate.” 


e Biography—Mr. Cooper was born 
in Beaver Dam, Ky., where his 
father was a coal miner, operating 
a small mine. The senior Cooper 
packed his family into three covered 
wagons when Conrad was young 
and moved to South Dakota. The 
son grew up in the ranching, cattle- 
raising environment of the West. In 
his youth he was a cowpuncher and 
rodeo participant. 


Steel Talks Begin in May 


The crucial bargaining sessions 
between the steel industry and the 
United Steelworkers of America will 
probably begin May 20 or 21 in 
New York at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
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Source: STEEL survey. 


Heres What Buyers Want 
From Basic Metal Industry 


BASIC METAL producers can do 
a better job if they heed the think- 
ing of decision makers in the four 
prime metalworking functions. 

Buyers are influenced by many 
factors when they select basic metal 
suppliers, but at the top are the 
old fashioned PDQS—Price, Deliv- 
ery, Quality, and Service with 
service given first consideration 
by managers who are responsible for 
selecting brands and supply sources. 
The opinions of these men were 
gathered in a survey by STEE1’s 
Marketing Division. 

Others factors: Managers want to 
deal with firms of known integrity 
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(27 per cent say so); only 15 per 
cent let the supplier’s location af- 
fect the choice; and just 10 per cent 
think that engineering assistance 
would influence their choice. 
Here’s a breakdown of the think- 
ing by management functions: Ad- 
ministrative heads place service in 
the primary category. Production, 
engineering, and purchasing put 
emphasis on product quality. That 
may mean that the operating people, 
the men who are responsible for 
fabricating or otherwise using the 
supplies, are more conscious of ma- 
terial quality and uniformity be- 
cause it makes their work easier. 


© How To Serve—Backing this con- 
jecture is the fact that people in the 
five prime management functions 
think that producers or distributors 
of basic metals should maintain 
closer product tolerances. Produc- 
tion managers know that downtime 
increases when weight and_thick- 
ness ranges vary with stock change- 
overs. In finely set, automated 
lines, a 1/4 in. variance in the width 
of new sheets can call for a lot of 
machine resetting. 


Production men (42 per cent) 
also believe that suppliers should im- 
prove physical properties of mate- 
rials. New techniques are based 
squarely on better materials coupled 
with technical knowhow which ac- 
counts for the 41 per cent response 
by engineers. 


¢ Delivery Pressures — Better de- 
livery service is sought by pur- 
chasing managers—32 per cent of 
the men who get complaints from 
other departments when materials 
aren’t available rated this one 
highly. They also indicated that 
suppliers should carry larger stocks. 


Product literature is high on the 
engineering request list. At least 
31 per cent feel that such informa- 
tion is a valuable tool. 


Should workability of metals be 
increased? Production and engineer- 
ing heads indicated that it should— 
25 per cent answered that basic 
metals producers and distributors 
could better serve them with metals 
that are easier to work. 


Improved sales forces were low on 
the respondents’ listing—only 13 
per cent of the five management 
categories feel that better trained 
salesmen are needed. By function, 
the following decision makers have 
regular calls from salesmen: 36 per 
cent of the men in engineering; 
46 per cent of the production man- 
agers; 71 per cent of the administra- 
tors; and 88 per cent of purchas- 
ing managers. 


¢ Buying Habits — About 17 per 
cent of the metalworking plants 
buy from mills only; 15 per cent 
purchase stock from warehouses and 
distributors only; the majority (68 
per cent) buy from all three. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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A. O. Smith Shifts 
Welding Rod Pricing 


A. O. SMITH CORP.’s Welding 
Products Div. today (Mar. 9) initi- 
ates the first major change in the 
pricing format for welding clectrodes 
in many years. 

The result: Price reductions of 
up to 12 per cent for large pur- 
chasers. 


e Incentive—The new setup offers 
a price incentive to the large users 
of electrodes in lots of 40,000 lb 
or over, says G. E. Keniper, man- 
ager of the A. O. Smith division. 
Previously, buyers in the 40,000 Ib- 
and-over range paid the same as 
those buying 20,000 to 39,999 lb 
lots. The move also will enable dis- 
tributors to obtain maximum pric- 
ing benefits in 20,000 lb lots, instead 
of 40,000 lb purchases as has been 
the practice in the industry and will 
allow them to enjoy a greater per- 
centage of profit margin in the 
ranges where they sell 95 per cent 
of their electrode products. 

The A. O. Smith action comes at 
a time when distributors and many 
large users of welding products are 
beginning to stockpile against a pos- 
sible steel strike. 


Ford Expands Steel 


It will spend $35 million in mod- 
ernizing its Rouge plant. Job 
will be finished in 1962 


FORD MOTOR CO. will spend $35 
million to modernize its steelmak- 
ing facilities at the Rouge Plant 
(Dearborn, Mich.). 

The project will get going as soon 
as engineering plans are finished. 


Completion date: Mid-1962. 


¢ Capacity Up—Blast furnace ca- 
pacity will be increased by improvy- 
ing furnace stoves to boost tempera- 
tures. Open hearths will be reno- 
vated so they can use more oxygen. 
All ten units will get oxygen roof 
lances (two have them now) and 
fuel enrichment burners (four have 
them now.) 
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A bank of four soaking pits will 
be added to the 20 in the rolling 
mill. A fourth slab reheating fur- 
nace at the hot-strip mill and a new, 
4-stand, tandem, cold rolling mill 
will be installed. Additional anneal- 
ing facilities are planned. 

Ford’s ingot capacity as of Jan. 1, 
1959, was 1,898,600 tons. That will 
be raised slightly. More important 
will be the higher potential for 
finished steel production. Ford will 
continue to make about half of its 
own steel; the rest is purchased 
outside. 


© .Timeable—Preliminary engineer- 
ing work will be done by Ford. 
First orders for equipment will be 
let in the next 30 days. Equip- 
ment delivery and construction will 
start late this fall. 


Magnethermic and 
Ajax To Merge 


MAGNETHERMITC: CORP. 
Youngstown, will merge (subject to 
approval by stockholders) with Ajax 
Electrothermic Corp. and Ajax En- 
gineering Corp., Trenton, N. J., to 
create a fully integrated manufac- 
turer of high and low frequency in- 
duction heating and melting equip- 


ment. ‘The merger is expected to be 
effected May 1. 

The new firm will be Ajax Mag- 
nethermic Corp. with headquarters 
in Youngstown. It will be larg- 
est in the field with anticipated 
sales of $9 million a year. The 
merging companies will operate as 
divisions of the parent organization. 
Combined plants will have about 
175,000 sq ft and employ over 300. 


@ Not Competitive—Basically serv- 
ing the same customers, the firms 
were never directly competitive. 
Magnethermic produces high and 
low frequency heating equipment. 
Ajax makes melting equipment, 
Electrothermic concentrating on 
high frequency types and Engineer- 
ing dealing with low frequency 


types. 


e Better Service—Magnethermic re- 
ports the merger was initiated to 
give customers better service. 

A large decentralized field service 
organization will be developed, re- 
sulting in improved service over a 
larger geographic region. 

John A. Logan, Magnethermic 
president, will head the new com- 
pany. The board of directors will 
be expanded to include Guillam H. 
Clamer, president of Electrothermic 
and chairman of Enginecring. 


THIS 75 TON SURFACE GRINDER, made by Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, 


Ohio, is operating at Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
grinding of ways and substantially reduces hand scraping. 


It mechanizes the 
Surfaces in any 


plane are ground to extremely close tolerances 


Antisub’s Potential High 


Contract possibilities are bright as Navy steps up campaign 
to find better weapons for this type warfare. Russians are 
building more submarine tonnage than we are. Ratio is 6 to 1 


INDUSTRY can best get into anti- 
submarine warfare (ASW)  con- 
tracts through the National Security 
Industries Association. 


“There’s more industrial interest 
in this subject today than there has 
been in any other peacetime 
period,” a Navy spokesman says. 
Many firms are putting their own 
money into this work. “One com- 
pany,” he adds, “has put 25 of its 
best brains on the job.” 


e Why NSIA? — Contractors, of 
course, must know what is required 
before they can begin work. That’s 
why co-operation with NSIA is nec- 
essary. The organization helps you 
get security clearance. (For a com- 
plete rundown on contract possibil- 
ities, see next week’s STEEL, Mar. 


16.) 


Increased public attention on an- 
tisubmarine warfare is guaranteed 
by such efforts as the Navy League’s 
in Washington last week. Pressure 
on Congress is certain to result. The 
Navy League brought together 27 


THESE STAINLESS STEEL PLATES, said to be the largest ever rolled, have been 
produced by G. O. Carlson Inc., Thorndale, Pa. 
stallation, they measure 451 x 184 x 2 in. and 461 x 179 x 2 in. 


metalworking firms already doing 
business in ASW. They ranged 
from Acoustica Associates Inc. to 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Speakers from the U. S. Navy 
argued for more money for ASW. 
Warned Adm. Arleigh Burke, chief 
of naval operations: “In any future 
major war there will be no time to 
come from behind. The U. S. must 
deal with the enemy submarines ef- 
fectively with the weapons systems 
available from the outset of the 
conflict.” Rear Adm. Charles Weak- 
ley noted the Free World operates 
90 per cent of the world’s ships, 
while the USSR runs about 60 per 
cent of the antishipping submarines. 
“Our forces are minimal,” he point- 
ed out. Since 1950, the Russians 
have outbuilt us in submarine ton- 
nage by a ratio of 6 to 1; 9 to 1 in 
destroyers; and 14 to 1 in cruisers. 


© What’s Needed?—“With planned 
production,” said Capt. Richard 
Laning, we could have 30 to 40 nu- 
clear ASW subs by 1965. By then, 


Each has a 


finished weight of over 45,000 Ib. Ingot weight was 65,000 Ib 
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Designed for pilot plant in- 


our present diesel fleet of 100 will 
be over 20 years old. Another vital 
part of ASW: Aircraft, both fixed 
wing and helicopters. Vice Adm. 
Robert Pirie reported a need for a 
“breakthrough in detection capa- 
bility.” He wants aircraft to detect 
a sub at a depth of 1500 ft when 
it is 50 to 75 miles away. 

New weapons exhibited at the 
Navy League show: The Mark 44 
torpedo made by General Electric 
Co.; and the Mark 52 and Mark 55 
mines, products of the Naval Gun 
Factory, Washington. 


¢ Money Problems—ASW is no dif- 

ferent from any other military ef- 
fort: Money is needed for more re- 
search and development. The fis- — 
cal 1960 budget about matches that | 
of fiscal 1959. 


Asked if ASW was to get an in- 
creasing portion of the Navy’s budg- 
et over the next five years, Navy 
spokesmen noted they have to prove 
their needs before they get more 
money. We need “some rather sur- 
prising fruit from our R&D program. 
We are looking for inventions,” 
sums up Vice Adm. William Cooper, 
commander, Antisubmarine Defense 
Force. 


¢ What’s Ahead? — Future ASW 
subs will look “more like supersonic 
aircraft,” believes Captain Laning. 
A sub doesn’t have to be big. 


Chance Vought Aircraft Inc. ex- 
emplifies firms looking ahead: It is 
working on detection techniques, in- 
tegration of aircraft into a complete 
ASW weapons system, advanced 
sonar, and the use of subs against 
attacking missiles. 


Steel Drum Shipments Off 


Shipments of steel shipping bar- 
rels and drums in 1958 declined to 
31,643,379 units, compared with 35,- 
701,323 in 1957, the Bureau of the 
Census reports. Movement in De- 
cember amounted to 2,663,864 
units, compared with 2,419,099 in 
November, and 2,399,333 in De- 
cember, 1957. 


Steel pail shipments in 1958 were 
72,413,137 units, down from 73,- 
678,085 the previous year. De- 
cember shipments totaled 5,123,083 
units, up from 4,992,050 in Novem- 
ber, and 4,442,810 in December, 
1957. 
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Metallizing cuts reject rates and costs with part reclamation and rebuilding 


Metallizing Is Extended 
To Production Processes 


CORROSION PREVENTION and 
part rebuilding count big in metal- 
lizing’s future, but it also has a lot 
of potential in original production 
processes. 

Example: Sprayed ceramic coat- 
ings for thermal barriers. Possible 
applications include jets, rockets, 
and nuclear projects. 


* Industry Reports—The small in- 
lustry is thriving. It’s estimated 
hat 6000 firms (including contract 
hops and manufacturing plants) 
ise one or more metallizing guns. 
Business is good, says SpraRod 
Zorp., Cleveland. Equipment manu- 
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facturers confirm this. A 10 per 
cent gain in sales volume is expected 
this year by Metallizing Engineer- 
ing Co. Inc., Westbury, N.Y. 
Metallizing Co. of America, Chi- 
cago, anticipates a similar rise. 


e Uses—One automotive manufac- 
turer sprays valves with aluminum 
for corrosion resistance under high 
heat conditions. After coating, the 
aluminum is diffused into the steel 
by heating. 

A metal window manufacturer is 
considering sprayed zinc instead of 
other coating methods on _light- 
weight units, says Akron Sandblast 


& Metallizing Co., Akron. Claimed 
advantage: No heat distortion. 


Automotive engine plants are re- 
claiming crankshafts and other un- 
dercut or mismachined parts and 
are gaining substantial savings. One 
metallizing official claims that 
sprayed molybdenum cylinder walls 
have been tested for Detroit’s pro- 
posed aluminum engines. Tungsten 
carbide hard facing is also being 
done on such items as pump 
plungers. 

Corrosion protection possibilities 
have not been tapped, says one 
metallizing jobber. Aluminum and 
zine are stressed for corrosion pro- 
tection. Typical applications include 
bridges, tanks, ships, and fabricated 
steel products. For extended life, 
many spray with zinc. It protects 
and is an ideal preparatory coat 
for organic coatings. 


¢ How?—Metal or ceramics in ap- 
propriate wire, rod, or powder form 
are fed into a gun. An oxyacety- 
lene flame in the nozzle melts the 
material, and the spray is propelled 
to a prepared surface. Spraying is 
essentially a cold process. ‘The base 
material can be kept below 100° F 
to prevent warpage, distortion, or 
burning. 

Paper and wood can be metal- 
lized. Mechanical bonding is good 
on cast iron, steels, alloy steels, 
nickel, lead, and aluminum. Coat- 
ings have been built up to 3!/ in. 
thick. Grit or sandblasting is the 
most common surface preparation. 


Kaiser Steel Starts Up 
Sand Conditioning Plant 


Kaiser Steel Corp. has begun 
operating its new foundry sand con- 
ditioning plant at Fontana, Calif. 
It will speed the casting of ingot 
molds for Kaiser’s oxygen steelmak- 
ing plant which went into produc- 
tion a little over a month ago (see 
STEEL, Feb. 9, p. 88). 

The installation for recovering 
and conditioning special foundry 
sand includes an automatic shake- 
out, a rotary cooler (made by 
Standard Steel Corp., Los Angeles), 
fines removal system, storage fa- 
cilities, and blending machinery. 

Kaiser makes ingot molds rang- 
ing from 2 to 36 tons each in the 
foundry for use at the Fontana steel 
plant. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


OCDM Is Firm on Imported Turbines 


KEEP YOUR EYE on the Buy American fight going 
on between the Office of Civil & Defense Mobilization 
and General Electric Co.-Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
At issue is the whole matter of imports of equipment 
and other goods produced at lower costs overseas. 

Here’s the background: Tennessee Valley Authority 
last month bought a 500,000 kw turbogenerator from 
C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd. in England. TVA had in- 
formed the Americans it would pay 20 per cent more to 
keep the work at home, but Parsons’ price was 50 per 
cent under that of GE and Westinghouse. 

Both companies put their case this way: Award of 
the contract to Parsons constitutes a threat to national 
security. By 1969, TVA will have half its total power 
capacity dependent upon foreign firms for maintenance 
and repair, says Westinghouse. “It is doubtful that a 
domestic industry could restore a Parsons unit to serv- 
ice without extensive delays.” 


Why Case Gets Nowhere 


So far, the companies aren’t making any progress 
with their case. Involved is the interpretation of the 
Buy American Act and Section 8 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act (dealing with national security). 

OCDM has initiated a survey of all electrical utili- 
ties in the country to determine whether foreign equip- 
ment breaks down easily or is difficult to maintain. 

Until the results are in, the GE-Westinghouse case 
will be in abeyance. 


Complication in Buy American Issue 


Adding a complication to the already involved Buy 
American matter is the Greers Ferry Case. In that 
situation, the Army Corps of Engineers did not award 
a contract on two hydraulic turbines to the low (for- 
eign) bidder. 

The low domestic bidder, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., got the job for $1,757,210. English Electric Co.’s 
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bid of $1,450,700 was 17 per cent less than B-L-H’s. 
Under the Buy American Act, a U. S. firm automati- 


cally gets the order if its bid is no more than 6 per cent — | 


above the foreign firm’s. B-L-H got another 6 per cent 
differential because it was in a labor surplus area, 
Eddystone, Pa. 


The 12 per cent differential still wasn’t quite enough f 


to win the U. S. company the job. What tipped the 


scale was that its Eddystone plant had some 30 elephant — 


tools (these giants weigh 25,000 to 750,000 lb and are 
worth $50,000 to $900,000 each). 

To give Eddystone the turbine order was, OCDM 
reasoned, the best way to keep the elephant tools op- 


erating. Since 1955, it has been government policy to | 
help industry obtain and use the big tools as a part — 
of the mobilization base. Eddystone’s employment is — 


Pe 


currently about half normal. If the plant were shut |} 


down, the country would be left with four plants capa- 


ble of building the Greers Ferry type turbine. The im-— " 


portance of its 30 elephant tools is evidenced by a 


Commerce Department report that there are only some | 


1100 elephant tools in the whole country. They are 

spread over some 69 plants of about 40 companies. 
OCDM argues that the Greers Ferry Case is com- 

pletely different from the Parsons-TVA matter. 


Army Argues for Arsenal System 


Deep seated Army-Air Force rivalries boiled up again 
last week in Rep. Chet Holifield’s (D., Calif.) hearings 
on missile management techniques (STEEL, Feb. 16, 
p. 98). The case for the Army’s in-house method was 
stated by Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, commander, Army 
Ordnance Missile Command: “In dealing with the com- 
petitive, commercial world, we must be in a position 
truly to control our business. We must have tech- 
nically competent people on the government payroll 
who have no conflicting interests, and who, therefore, 
can afford to be objective.” 

Under questioning, the general pointed out that his 
people were assured of a career in the field of their 
choice under the Civil Service system, but scientists 
and engineers working for a contractor might tend to 
perpetuate a missile system to assure themselves a job. 

The apparent change in Army management tech- 


niques on the solid fueled Pershing was made, says | 


General Medaris, because the Redstone Arsenal folks 
knew upcoming space projects would keep them busy. 
Martin Co. received most of the management work, 
with the exception of the guidance system, which was 
kept in-house. He implied the use of the Pershing 
technique once does not necessarily mean the Army 
will use it again on new missiles. 


AF Adopts Jupiter Nose Cone? 


Defending the arsenal system, the general added 
that the AF is applying Jupiter nose cone principles 
to its ICBMs, and may apply them to the Thor. He 
reported the Jupiter nose cone cost $22 million to de- 
velop, while the AF has spent between $180 million 
and $300 million on its Thor-Atlas nose cone program. 
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* YOU ELY a jet plane, or if you | 


arbecue a chicken in the backyard, 
su may be using an H & B prod- 
a 

Not long ago, H & B American 
lachine Co. Inc., Culver City, 
alif., was primarily a manufactur- 
- of structural components for mili- 
ry and commercial aircraft. The 
rm foresaw the decline in manned 
rcraft, cutbacks, and_ stretchouts 
1 defense spending. It decided to 
roaden its base. 


Points Considered—H & B start- 
1 acquiring diversified companies 
» be operated as divisions of the 
arent organization. Each com- 
any considered was screened on 
lese points: 1. It must be in civil- 
n business. 2. It must be making 
oney. 3. It must have a market 
tential to underwrite its future 
; a continuing moneymaker. 4. It 
ust qualify for the long pull. 
Each proposal was studied as a 
»w plant and new product project. 
When a favorable decision was 
ached and negotiations completed, 
irchase was made by cash, cash 
id stock, or cash and long term 
yout of profits. 


Good Results—Thus far, H & B 
as obtained Big Boy Mfg. Co., 
urbank, Calif., portable home 
arbecue manufacturer; General 
rading Co., St. Paul, distributor of 
itomotive parts and _ accessories, 
dustrial supplies, and heavy hard- 
are, and Quick Way Truck 
120vel Co., Denver, through a joint 
ture with Penn-Texas Corp., 
‘ew York. 

Diversification has paid off hand- 
mmely. Consolidated earnings for 
1e fiscal year ended July 31, 1958, 
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Jet Planes to Barbecues— 
Man, That's Diversification 


were $1.7 million, up $245,000 from 
the previous year. 


e Personnel Retained — Executives 
of acquired companies stay on the 
job. That's the key to H & B’s 
continued success and rising profits. 

“We believe people who are run- 
ning a business at a profit know 
what they are doing and should 
continue in their management roles 
under the new ownership,” says 
David E. Bright, H & B’s chairman. 
“We offer what we consider a 
strong financial inducement for 
those executives to remain with us.” 

H & B uses its own management 
people for counseling the newcom- 
ers on occasion, but they are never 
directly in the plant except when 
the management team may be in- 
complete. 


© Defense Still Strong—The firm’s 
Aircraft Div. is still actively en- 
gaged in military aircraft programs, 
including work for the Boeing B-52 
and Convair’s B-58 and F-106. It 
also supplies components for the 
Boeing 707 and Convair 880 com- 
mercial jet airliners. But diversi- 
fied products which can be intro- 
duced into the existing facilities at 
Culver City and Indianapolis are 
being studied. 

The broad base H & B is build- 
ing enables the firm to avoid put- 
ting all its eggs in the defense 
basket. 


Group Seeks U.S. Contracts 


Cleveland industry has started a 
drive to garner more U. S. defense 
business for the area. 

Formed by 14 charter member 
companies, the Cleveland Aero- 


Space Association hopes eventually 
to bid on government contracts for 
a group of 20 to 30 firms. A num- 
ber of other Northeast Ohio defense 


‘contractors are considering alliance 


with the association. 

President of the association is 
Robert J. Laws of Otis Elevator Co.’s 
Baker Industrial Truck Div., Cleve- 
land. He sees the group as a tonic 
for Cleveland industry’s “lethargy” 
in securing federal contracts. Sup- 
port of some military men and 
members of Congress has resulted 
from a year’s legwork by associa- 
tion founders, he says. 


Initially, the group will try to 
land smaller projects (such as mis- 
sile subsystems) and seek bigger 
budget items as experience, capacity 


develop. 


Isotope Sales Jump in 58 


A 37 per cent leap in volume of 
radioisotopes sold to private business 
brought 1958 sales of $2.4 million 
to the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 


Total shipments were only slight- 
ly above the 1957 figure, indicating 
that peaceful users of nuclear energy 
are buying in bigger quantities. The 
year’s decline in dollar sales (from 
$2.6 million in 1957 to $2.4 mil- 
lion), reflects a cut in the price of 
cobalt 60. 

The radioactive materials bought 
by private industry are used exten- 
sively for inspection, research, and 
material conservation (STEEL, 
May 12, 1958; p. 104). Private do- 
mestic suppliers sold $467,917 worth 
of isotopes overseas, with the bulk 
of shipments going to Japan. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL WIRE 
Adds Glamour and Safety to Modern Design 


The wire products shown on 
this page were fabricated 
from Republic Manufac- 
turers’ Coarse Wire by Kerr 
Wire Products Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Manufacturers who produce a wide variety of 
wire forms, such as The Kerr Wire Products 
Company, find Republic’s wire a valuable aid 
in meeting design requirements, minimizing 
losses, and stepping up production. 

Uniform quality assures accurate, easy form- 
ing with adequate strength and rigidity, and 
is one of the reasons why Republic Steel Wire 
is specified for difficult design and forming 
problems. Up-to-date machines and methods, 
skilled laboratory control and careful inspec- 
tion assure every purchaser of Republic Steel 


Wire that it will suit his specific requirements. 

Republic produces wire in a wide range of 
sizes, grades, and finishes. Large tonnages are 
used to fabricate fan guards, wire partitions, 
racks, grilles, display stands, reinforcing 
specialties, threaded fasteners, and many other 
wire products. 

Republic Wire Metallurgists are always 
available to work with your personnel in soly- 
ing production problems. This service is 
obligation-free. Mail the coupon if you would 
like an experienced wire metallurgist to call. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL SHEETS HELP PRODUCTION PROBLEMS VANISH. Whatever your 
product or production requirement, Republic can supply the right steel sheet 
to solve your problem. As a major producer of flat rolled sheets, Republic has 
developed and can furnish top-quality steel with the proper characteristics to 
provide easy fabrication and product dependability. Available in ENDURO® 
Stainless Steel, Electro Paintlok®, Continuous Galvanized, and Galyannealed. 
The coupon will bring you complete facts. 


‘EPUBLIC PIG IRONS HELP PRODUCE highest quality die sets for 
he metal stamping industry. The Producto Machine Company, 
rid geport, Connecticut, casts die set parts in their own foundry 
sing only raw materials with a definite known analysis, including 
‘epublic Pig Irons. The pig iron portion of the charge consists of 
‘qual parts of Chateaugay Pig Iron and Republic Malleable Pig 
‘on. The year-in, year-out uniform chemistry of these fine irons 
elps Producto produce high quality, laboratory-controlled cast- 
ags. The company has found that there is no better, no more eco- 
omical means for insuring strong, flaw-free, easy-to-machine : 
astings. A Republic Pig Iron Metallurgist will give you all the facts Se ZS ereperes og 

n all Republic Pig Irons for quality castings. Mail the coupon today. NICKEL PLE ROD 


EPUBLIC COIL COVERS HELP PROVIDE shipping protection for 
oil users. These covers offer excellent weather protection, shut 
ut dirt, stop vandalism, eliminate costly replacement of short- 
ved tarpaulins, eliminate the need for paper wrappings. Covers 
ire easily handled by overhead or trackside crane and are de- 
igned for stacking. Republic Coil Covers measure 22 feet long, 
ix feet wide, and six feet high. Two covers are used with each 
2-foot gondola car. Send coupon for complete facts. 


REPUBLIC 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. ST -6803 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Send more information on: 
O) Manufacturers’ Wire 0) Coil Covers O Steel Sheets 


Have a metallurgist call: 


Wolds Wideac Kauge OO Wire O Pig Iron 
4 Standand Steels ani pa Bids 
ompany. 
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Process Steam & Space Heating: 
First Major Commercial Use of Atomic Power? 


“This application of nuclear energy has largely been 
neglected or bypassed because of the seemingly greater 
potential in electric power generation—but the projected 
cost of a nuclear_steam plant under certain conditions 
approaches competitiveness with a fossil fuel plant.”’ 

Here is a cost comparison of coal fired and nuclear 
steam plants capable of producing 150,000 Ib of steam 
an hour at 150 to 200 psi: 


COAL FIRED 
$1.5-2 Million 


NUCLEAR 


Investment: $3.3 Million 


Operating Cost Per 
1000 Ib at a rate of 


1 billion Ib per year 83 cents $1.04 

If the nuclear plant investment could be cut to $1.5 
million, the cost of nuclear steam would be 76 cents per 
1000 Ib (assuming credit for the sale of plutonium created 
by the plant and no charge for uranium use). 


Source: Theodore Marvin, president 
Michigan Chemical Corp. 


St. Louis, Mich. 


Business Still Slow in Atomics 


THE BRIGHT NEW AGE of 
atomic energy is getting a little 
tarnished. 


© Do We Need It?—For the most 
part, benefits for metalworking in 


general are still to come because pro- | 


grams dreamed of five years ago 
have failed to materialize. 

W. Kenneth Davis, vice _presi- 
dent, Bechtel Corp., San Francisco 
(engineer and constructor of nuclear 
powerplants), says that by 1965, 
only 2 million to 3 million kilo- 
watts of electricity will be produced 
annually in the U. S. by the atom. 
That will just about match the 
British program. He is not disheart- 
ened by his estimate, but in 
Congress, Democratic members of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
are. They feel this country has 
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lost its early lead in the field, be- 
cause the government has failed to 
encourage the industry by big 
enough subsidies, or by doing the 
job itself. 

At issue here are fossil fuel in- 
terests, who point out this country 
doesn’t need cheap atomic power 
while the British do. We can wait 
until 1975 for our big effort, im- 
plies Philip Sporn, president, Ameri- 
can Electric Power Co. The country 
will require 2 trillion (2000 billion) 
kilowatts in 1975, three times the 
needs of 1957. Only 7.5 per cent 
will be generated from nuclear 
power. By the year 2000, 6 trillion 
(6000 billion) kilowatts will be 
needed, and about 55 per cent will 
be from the atom. From 1975 to 
2000, coal consumption will increase 
comparatively little: From 475 mil- 


lion tons to 600 million tons an- 
nually. Nuclear power will account 
for over 75 per cent of the increase 


in electric energy generation from | 


1975 to 2000. 

“TI believe there is grave danger 
that so great an emphasis ‘will be 
placed on atomic power development 
that we will tend to forget the 
essentiality of fostéring the con- 
tinued development of an*adequate 
supply of coal, oil, and gas,” warns 
Mr. Sporn. 


© Costs Leap—Tremendous costs of 
nuclear power are also helping to 
lessen industry’s love for the field. 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co., Rowe, 
Mass., figured a year ago that the 
cost of its first power operations 
would run $33 million (including 
the reactor, land, buildings, support, 
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nd electrical generating facilities). 
‘oday, it estimates costs at $57.5 
illion, with the reactor costs alone 
aving jumped from $16.8 million 
> $38.4 million. 


James Fairman, senior vice presi- 

ent, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
Jew York Inc., notes the cost of 
is firm’s facility rose $10 million 
to $100 million) in the last year. 
he increase is “almost wholly at- 
‘ibutable to price escalation.” 


Equipment Market—Earlier esti- 
nates of a $4 billion equipment 
1zarket during the next decade are 
iscounted by industrial and Con- 
ressional sources alike, 
hey were based on the assumption 
f 6 million electrical kilowatts 
rom the atom by 1968. The re- 
uctance of the AEC to start big 
rograms is also counted as bad 
ews for equipmentmen. 

Hopes for a stepped-up program 
re dim with the White House 
ertain to frown on anything that 
night topple the precariously bal- 
inced budget. AEC has asked for 
ust six new starts (20 are under- 
vay) in fiscal 1960. The AEC 
wants to stick with small prototype 
jlants until the atom’s competitive- 
1ess with coal (for the production 
f electricity) has been clearly dem- 
mstrated. 

Industry may win higher subsi- 
lies. AEC is proposing a change in 
he law to permit federal grants up 
o 50 per cent of total capital costs 
f an atomic powerplant. 


Republicans think AEC’s program 
nough: $130 million in fiscal 1958 
or the civilian power program; $182 
nillion in fiscal 1959; $249 million 
n fiscal 1960. 

AEC reports industry spent $70 
nillion for the fabrication and con- 
truction of power reactors in fiscal 
959, compared with $40 million 
n fiscal 1958. 


» Industry’s Role — With no firm 
lefinition of industry’s role in our 
tomic future set, some firms still 
lave the corporate guts to go ahead 
nm their own. Example: Michigan 
Shemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich. 
Three years ago, it started a study 
or producing process steam by a 
tuclear plant. With about $50,000 
f its own money and an “encour- 
ging” letter from the AEC, Theo- 
lore Marvin, president, says the 
irm has produced a report which 
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Isotopes . . . 


TODS aaa 


ment? 


Mass. 


closs suggests: 


isotopes; 


ment. 


is a “good guinea pig.” He wants 
the AEC to build the plant, let his 
firm operate it. He would pay for 
the steam produced at the conven- 
tional rate of about 90 cents per 
1000 Ib. (Michigan Chemical is in 
a high cost area.) 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. is also interested in 
process steam. “Once such a re- 
actor has been successfully operated 
over a reasonable period of time, it 
will be able to produce steam at 
competitive rates for a substantial 
portion of the American market,” 
predicts John Linsenmeyer, execu- 
tive vice president. Looking farther 
ahead, he thinks the development 
of process steam plants would “in- 
directly expedite economic electrical 
power generation,” because of the 


Industry Is Reluctant To Use 


“We are only scratching the surface in isotope applica- 
. why is it that these scientific principles which 
permit us to measure and control so swiftly and with such 
amazing accuracy are not actively adopted by manage- 
American industry is still waiting to be shown, 
(and) information is not getting into the hands of the man- 
agement people who are responsible for decisions,’’ says 
Samuel Auchincloss, president, Tracerlab Inc., Waltham, 


To get isotopes used by more companies, Mr. Auchin- 


1. The Atomic Energy Commission should invite poten- 
tial users to explain where they may be able to apply 
AEC would underwrite the cost of application 
engineering surveys and purchase the necessary equip- 


2. AEC would report the results of the studies to indus- 
try, thus encouraging the wider use of isotopes. 


experience industry would gain. 


e Industry’s Reluctance — U. S. 
businessmen must also get used to 
the idea of everyday contact with 
radiation, as well as doing more 
development work on their own, 
suggests Industrial Nucleonics 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio. “Our gage 
installations expose process operat- 
ing personnel to less radiation than 
is absorbed by wearing a luminous 
dial wrist watch,” comments George 
Foster, vice president. 

The cost of installing a measur- 
ing-control system in basic indus- 
tries like steel, paper, and rubber: 
From $15,000 to $250,000. The 
savings: 4000 systems now operating 
save $300 million a year in raw 
materials. 
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COAST-TO-COAST SATISFACTION | 
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WIRE DRAWING 


( 


_.. AMCHEM 
GRANODRAW SS 


2 
sete 


specified by leading metalworking 


manufacturers to improve 


drawing and cold forming of stainless! 


In the Amchem Granodraw SS process a thin, 
uniform oxalate coating is deposited on stainless 
prior to lubrication and working. This coating is 
instrumental in preventing metal to metal con- 
tact between work and tool, prevents galling and 
seizing, acts as a carrier for the lubricant to 
reduce friction. 


Wherever it is used, Amchem Granodraw SS has 
proved its merits over competing products—in 
a finer, denser, more continuous coating of 


NEW AMCHEM SERSEAL* AVAILABLE OVER GRANODRAW SS BATHS! 


Newly developed Amchem Serseal provides an effective chemical blanket over coating 
baths to prevent escape of heat and fumes. In actual field use, heat savings of up to 70% 


have been reported, with substantial reductions in cost and time required for maintenance 
of heating elements and elimination of costly ventilating systems! Call your Amchem 


man or write for full details. 


<> GRANODRAW SS 


GRANODRAW SS is another chemical development of Amchem Products, Inc. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) Detroit, Mich. * St. Joseph, 
Windsor, Ont./Amchem and Granodraw SS are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 


AMBLER 2], PA. + Niles, Calif. + 


greater penetrating power to coat contact areas. 
The result is a trouble-free, service-free product 
with basic user advantages of greater speed of 
draw, greater total reductions, longer tool life, 
easier inspection, finer finishes and more effec- 
tive lubrication ! 


If you work in stainless, you’ll work faster, better 
and more economically with Amchem 
Granodraw SS! 


Complete details about 
Amchem Granodraw 
processes are con- 
tained in Bulletin 1437. 
Write for your copy 
today. 


*Patent Applied for 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Detroit Readies 1960 Models 


‘EW CHANGES are expected in 
uspension systems and brakes for 
960, but significant improvements 
o transmissions and cooling sys- 
ems will be seen at General Motors 
nd Ford, says Detroit’s rumor mill. 
iggest news in the engine field is 
1e Porsche type aluminum design 
aat’s scheduled for Chevrolet’s 
ght “H” car (see STEEL, Mar. 2, 
eS). 

After nearly 20 years, Plymouth 
; reworking its 6 cylinder in-line 
owerplant for overhead valves. 
Aside from Chevy’s light job and 
1e Plymouth redesign, few changes 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, 
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are anticipated in autodom’s 1960 
engine lineup. 

No other aluminum engines are 
scheduled until the 1961 models al- 
though Chrysler may get its 6 cyl- 
inder diecast model underway late 
this summer. GM’s Buick Div. sup- 
posedly has taken over production 
development on another V-8 alumi- 
num powerplant, but it won’t be 
ready before 1962. American Mo- 
tors Corp. has sent an expediter to 
Germany to oversee production of 
dies for an aluminum diecast en- 
gine. It’s believed this a Doehler- 
Jarvis job. Ramblers aren’t likely 


to see it before 1962. Ford’s alumi- 
num engine programs still are in 
the development stage. GM _ has 
built prototype engines for test. 


e Radiator—One significant change 
expected in 1960 Ford Div. cars is 
a cross flow radiator. The top tank 
is mounted separately over the en- 
gine. The coolant runs sideways 
through the radiator core, still 
placed in front of the engine. Ad- 
vantages: More efficient cooling and 
some height reduction. 


e Transmissions — Contrary to 
popular reports, GM’s Cadillac Div. 


and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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will not introduce a Transaxle in 
1960. Neither will other GM divi- 
sions. The Transaxle is under de- 
velopment, but isn’t expected until 
1962 at the earliest. 

One reason for the holdup is that 
GM still is developing a swing axle 
system to be used with the rear 
transmission setup. According to 
several sources, the corporation has 
not decided which type universal 
joint it will use for the Transaxle. 
With the present setup, GM uses a 
simple, hook type universal joint. 
The swing axle has more torque re- 
quiring a different type joint. Two 
commercially available units have 
been considered. One is the Ben- 
dix Weiss universal joint. The oth- 
er is the Rzeppa joint, made by 
Gear Grinding Machine Co., De- 
troit. 


e Hydra-Matic Changed—Chevro- 
let’s light car will be using a re- 
vamped version of the Hydra-Matic 
transmission, say STEEL’s sources. 
It’s supposed to have three speeds 
forward—low gear, a 1:1 ratio, and 
overdrive. The larger Hydra-Matic 
cases are redesigned so the trans- 
mission can be mounted farther for- 
ward. This takes some bulk out 
of the passenger compartment and 
permits the floor pan to be flattened 
a few more inches. Both the con- 
ventional and light Hydra-Matic 
cases supposedly have special lugs 
for rear axle attachment. 

Chrysler is reportedly readying a 
two stage version of its Power-Flite 
transmission, but this is not expect- 
ed for 1960 introduction. It may 
be an option later when Chrysler’s 
light car arrives. Chrysler will 
make its transmission and torque 
converter housings from aluminum 
next year. Reliable sources say 
that Ford transmissions are virtu- 
ally unchanged. 


¢ Suspension—Air suspension. stil] 
hasn’t caught on, but carbuilders 
will continue to offer it, primarily 
as a load leveling device, in 1960. 
Ford doesn’t have air this year, but 
hopes to get a high pressure (1100 
psi) system in operation in the fall. 
It ‘will be used as a load leveler in 
conjunction with rear leaf springs. 
Chrysler has no intention of using 
anything but torsion bars through 
1962, but will continue with air 
bags for load leveling. 
Experimentation is continuing on 
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self-pumping and self-contained air 
springs. 

Changes will be seen in ball 
joints after 1960. They’re being 
coated with Teflon for long life 
without lubrication. Three versions 
are being tested by the Big Three 
and American Motors Corp. Ten- 
tative release is set for 1961. Next 
year, Cadillac’s gas bag shock ab- 
sorber will be optional equipment 
on Buick and Oldsmobile. 


e Wheels and Brakes — Diecast 
aluminum wheels with integral 
brake drums and hubs have been 
considered for the Imperial. A per- 
manent mold version has been pro- 
posed for Mercury. It appears nei- 
ther of these will be released for 
1960 production. 

Buick’s aluminum brake drum 
will continue next year. It’s re- 
ported that Pontiac and Oldsmobile 
will make the aluminum drums 
available for police cars and taxis. 


Ford Div. will widen its brake 
drums 1/, in. to provide more sur- 
face, but the diameter will be un- 
changed. Self-adjusting brakes be- 
ing used on Edsel and Mercury 
will be continued. Other divisions 
will stick with present. brakes and 
wheels. The 13 in. wheels still are 
programmed for advance models, 
but “they can’t be tised until more 
efficient drums and wheels are de- 
veloped (see STEEL, July 7, 1958, 
p. 49). 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1959 1958 

\laEIAY colboose SADMO 489,515 
Rebruanyaa ie 477,500 392,112 

2 Mo. Totals 1,023,257} 881,627 
MEMO coooncds -oceece 357,049 
April. ney Seen 316,503 
WER cer ay fare tite cor 349,474 
lunes. cee eae 337,355 
DUA Sits ces ame po oe dak 321,053 
(AUSUSten eastern Meese oe 180,324 
September werner. 130,426 
QUOT Scasses aeeeeo 261,696 
INGvembericene cerocees 514,099 
Decenibers see eee 593,920 

LOCALE, eet eee 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Janes eee 119,678 104,359 
Febs Wienanctes 114,282 109,028 
Reba 4 115,491 101,656 
Feb 25 as.h ee 120,780 89,977 
Reb 28Mn. see 127,749} 91,508 
icin (eases 130,000* 83,892 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
tPreliminary. “Estimated by STEEL. 


e Injectors Out—Fuel injection ob- | 
viously has fallen by the wayside as | 
carbuilders continue with an econ- 
omy kick. It allows efficient, there- || 
fore more economical, operation. | 
But it still costs more than carbs. | 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.’s |f 
Thompson Products Div., Cleve- 


land, reportedly is developing a sys- | 


ler is working with a supplier to in- | 
jection mold a plastic carburetor. |} 


e Hydraulics — Another Thompso 
Products offering is a hydraulic, || 
constant speed drive programmed — 
for 1960 Lincolns. It will power | 
one or two accessories, possibly the |} 
air conditioning compressor and | 
power steering pump. In time, it | 
could be used for the generator 
say engineers. This drive unit is | 
considered by some industry men 
to be the first step toward a cen- || 
tral hydraulic system, long standing || 
dream of auto designers working on | 
accessory components, such as pow- || 
er brakes and steering. 


e Electrical—A flat, electric motor || 
about the size of a king sized cig- | 
arette package, will be used to run | 
radio aerials up and down on next | 
year’s Lincolns. This little package | 
is expected to gain acceptance else-— 
where for windows and seats. 

While electronic ignition systems 
have been talked about in recent 
rumor columns, they will not ap- 
pear in 1960 and probably won’t be 
used before 1963. 


‘Willys To Build Dauphine 


Willys Motors Inc., Toledo, Ohio, | 
will build Renault Dauphines in | 
its Brazilian affiliate plant, Willys- 
Overland do Brasil. By the end of 
next year, the Sao Paulo facility 
expects its annual production rate 
to be 50,000 units. 

Willys currently is producing 30,- 
000 Jeep vehicles and Willys cars 
yearly at Sao Paulo, but it’s expand- 
ing to produce these vehicles at 
a 100,000 annual rate. 

Based on Renault’s success in this 
country, it looks like Willys is mak- 
ing a smart move. Last year, Ren- 
ault sent 22,439 cars to the U. S. 
This year, it shipped in 47,567 to 
keep second place in the import 
race, 30,000 behind Volkswagen. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION i at ee pT, oC ea a we aioe 
INDEX ve 
= — 160 
(1947-1949 =100) 7: 
i ~ - 140 
1958 
LATEST 
WEEK 
+ 120 
PREVIOUS 
WEEK 
MONTH oe 
AGO Based upon and weighted as follows: 
YEAR Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 80 
AGO Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 
silts el Ce De bell eee PSE a, Sats a EL Aelita nese ale 0 
JAN. | FEB. MAR. APR. | MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OcT. NOV. DEC. 


*Week ended Feb. 28. 


Construction Gives Economy Fillip 


THE CONSTRUCTION _ indus- 
try is doing about everything ex- 
pected of it as the perennial pace 
setter of the economy. It is setting 
records in the value of work put in 
place, and the high level of con- 
tracts coming in means that it will 
continue to do so throughout 1959. 


® Bucking the Weather — Despite 
one of the most severe winters in 
recent years, construction activity 
has been at unusually high levels. 
During January, work put in place 
totaled $3.657 billion, the highest 
figure on record for that month. 
February figures may not show up 
s0 well because of heavy snows and 
floods, but with an even break in 
the weather, this should be the best 
March in history. 

The high level of contracts for 
future work during the last half of 
1958 assured builders of brisk activ- 
ity for early 1959. Contracts start- 
ed to turn up from recession lows 
last May, which accounted for a 
corresponding rise in work put in 
place two to four months later. Now 
F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, re- 
ports that contracts in January con- 
tinued to show strength. At $2.3 
billion, they were slightly above the 
December level and 12 per cent 
ahead of January, 1958, awards. 

Engineering News-Record says 
that the cumulative total for future 
engineering construction for the 
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first two months of 1959 is 21 per 
cent ahead of the 1958 pace. Fur- 
ther evidence of a continuation of 
the uptrend is seen in the level of 
building permits in 217 major cities 
as reported by Dun & Bradstreet 
Inc. In January, the total was 8.8 
per cent above the previous record 
dollar volume for that month. 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


e Change in Emphasis—The big 
reason builders are so optimistic is 
the firmness of the housing market. 
Nonfarm housing starts in January 
were the second best for that 
month, and the seasonally adjusted 
annual rate was nearly at the rec- 
ord level of 1955. 

The most outstanding feature of 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


*Dates on request. 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 


Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—I,000 bbl) ... 


Construction Volume (ENR—umillions) 


Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions) 

Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, ete) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) *# 


U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) 


PRICES 


SreEt’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SteEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 


1Preliminary. 


2,699,173, %Federal Reserve Board. 


2Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, 


2 9oor 
12,8001 
8,050 
felo0s 
$285.7 
162,1251 


net tons: 


100. 61936-39=100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


1959, 
Federal Reserve System, 


2,006 
13,259 
8,245 
7,208 
$398.3 
155,504 


2,831,486; 


1,425 
11,803 
6,790 
6,841 
$304.7 
117,471 


1958, 


51935-39— 
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TIME AND AGAIN ON 


, ae 
“3 


EVERY IMPORTANT 


METALWORKING 


FRONTIER 


TUBING BY 


PROVES THE TRUTH 


OF ITS REPUTATION 


FOR TOP FLIGHT 


© QUALITY 


When only the best is good 
enough for your applications in 
stainless steel and special alloy 
cold drawn seamless and welded 
tubing in small sizes . . . depend 
on Tube Methods... .050” to 
1.250” O.D. with tolerances as 
close as .0005” when required. 


" METALLURGISTS e ENGINEERS e 
MANUFACTURERS @ SINCE 194] 


TUBE 
METHODS 
INC. 


BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACE ORDERS 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


1959 1958 1957 
TADS aaron 3,518 3,047 8,775 
Webs eicistenrs cee 3,684 9,769 
Mati vores ts eae 2,871 10,485 
ADE a teens craters 3,572 4,559 
Mayo veuics 5000 954 5,389 
JUNG Maarten Rote 3,672 4,369 
RN hee acne SS a 5,169 4,332 
Uae ner Ecieve 3,533 3,924 
Septieuesmroce onue 4,846 7,463 
OCti crsnniere avis 3,105 3,674 
Sf A coun oo o. naloat 5,597 2,832 
DOO.) peng at Rates 4,284 3,992 


Industrial Heating Equipment Assn. Inc. 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


EN-R’s February report is the fact 
that private construction awards 
are greater than public contracts for 
the first time in two years. “Pres- 
sure so far is coming chiefly from 
large scale home builders. . . . This 
sharply stepped-up rate of contract- 
ing should show up later this year 
in housing starts,” it declares. 


e Signs of Life—Observers feel that 
the construction picture for 1959— 
though good—will lack vitality un- 
less it gets support from the indus- 
trial sector. They may have picked 
up a clue from last month’s figures. 
Contracts moved 8 per cent above 
the January rate for industrial build- 
ing and topped every month of 1958 
except February, when four big 
powerplant additions swelled the 
total. 

Some increased industrial activity 
is reflected in a 20 per cent increase 
in bookings for fabricated structural 
steel in January. The total of 235,- 
784 tons topped the year-ago mark 
for the eighth consecutive month, 
although it was only slightly above 
the 1958 monthly average. Book- 
ings exceeded shipments by 11,524 
tons, says the American Institute of 
Steel Construction Inc., but cancel- 
lations forced a slight contraction 
in fabricators’ total backlogs. 


750 HOME WASHERS & DRYERS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


J FM A M J.J -A SORE 
(Seasonally adjusted) 


Washers Dryers 
1959 1958 1959 1958 


Jan. 288,491 244,840 118,220 100,793} 
268,143 ...... 


WeDi uaa 6 79, 683 fi 
Mar LST SSE) Mas cores 
ADRS seit sien 224,896 ...... 
Mayy | cveiepsacs 2627999 mr erioree 
PR be te nin cemene 28S, So Lammers nates 
Duly werentess Dal poo cee eaters 
AUIS st ehonctone BYE og doucs 
Sept 423003) 8 tenslearate 
OCtr ete 404,056> wise mers 
INIGN Bio Heickere 333,030  seceue 
DOC Ger ameere 330,520 ...... 1483qmm 
Totals 
Ut VeRO; OSOL ele wuarels 1,202,198 


American Home Laundry Mfrs. Assn, 


Shipments have been declining 
steadily since September, but a re- 
versal in that trend is expected be- 
cause of: 1. Better weather condi- 
tions. 2. An improvement in plant 
and equipment expenditure plans. 
3. A possible acceleration of build- 
ing schedules as a hedge against a 
probable steel strike and higher 
steel prices. 


¢ Real Improvement—If the trends 
continue, and if the government’s 
road building program progresses as 
planned, there should be no ques- 
tion of a dollar volume record close 
to $53 billion for new construction 
put in place this year. Some of 
the $4 billion increase over 1958’s 
total will be accounted for by rising 
costs. (In the last year, building 
costs have gone up about 4 per cent.) 
But physical volume should increase 
by close to 3 per cent over 1958. 
This in turn will help boost both 
employment and personal income 
and keep the recovery on the beam. 


Index Pauses for George 


STEEL’s industrial production in- 
dex was temporarily halted in its 
climb to a new peak during the 
week ended Feb. 28. Observance of 
Washington’s birthday cut 2 points 


STEEL 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 


FACTORY SHIPMENTS IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


PED 99 OC BS IGE OO re Ne Rt at 


Shipments—Units 


1959 1958 | 1957 

Jan. .... 254,300* 235,400 214,900 
BUG emeelovals, Vote cistele’s 216,300 208,200 
MUGS 4 SAOags™ ge arorEs 221,600 226,600 
POPE eRe ell dle)evicce/e 221,900 238,200 
DOO Ger eteishe a cis’ s¥ere's 210,000 233,400 
DUNC. 20 te rene 231,000 211,700 
AUN wei ony |e iesis e's 221,400 192,500 
CANIS sma tonsteta Win hae stare 215,500 210,300 
iSClOas Gabo PooooaR 230,000 215,500 
SCUrire ntocsy San Sve ia-ne 265,900 234,700 
INOW swe roresicnl. i scsisieisrs 196,700 173,500 
JO oe nae LO OOt 209,300* 172,800 
SEOUL ore catcre kis siotslvie 2,675, 000* 2,532,300 
*Preliminary. 


Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assn. 


rom the postrecession high of 165 
(1947-49=100) marked up in the 
previous week. Dips in output of 
slectric power and freight carload- 
ngs completely outweighed con- 
inued gains in the steel and auto 
ndustries. 

The steel industry is the driving 
orce behind the current uptrend. 
4ast week, steelmakers set a record 
f 2,535,000 net tons of steel for in- 
rots and castings, beating the old 
nark set in December, 1956, by 
0,000 tons. The operating rate 
vas 89.5 per cent of capacity. De- 
nand for steel products is continuing 
trong, which raises the question of 
10w high output can go before 
he labor contract expires on June 
0. Some observers point out that 
} to 10 per cent of the industry’s 
apacity is marginal, or obsolete— 
quipment which would be pressed 
nto service only in an emergency. 
ince this is no emergency, it looks 
ike the top output could be about 
690,000 tons, or 95 per cent of 
apacity. 

Automakers are scheduling out- 
ut of cars and trucks at the highest 
ate since mid-January now that 
Shrysler Corp. is back in full op- 
ration. Ward’s Automotive Re- 
orts says producers are shooting for 
.218,000 units for the first half, 
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STEEL CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


Shipments Unfilled Orders* 
1958 195 1958 1957 


Vane... L200 | 16952 304.9 519.6 
Feb. ... 103.3 154.9 282.4 511.8 
Mar. ... 106.2 160.1 252.8 —503.4 
ADE.) 30. 91:5 I62I5 229.5 497.6 
May ... 87.0 164.6 211.3 505.0 
June ... 92.9 153.6 190.8 494.3 
July ... 68.8 122.0 200.3 489.4 
Auge =... 80:9 145:9 196.3 471.2 
Nept. ... 85:3 113950 196.5 438.5 
Oct. ... 95.4 146.4 184.9 395.9 
Noy. =... S0.:3-  22%cL 194.0 362.9 
Dec. ... 103:8 120°8 214.0 327.3 
ENOEN HG coo alardtipat 


*For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


up 44 per cent from the first half 
of 1958. While this will put inven- 
tories in good position for an expect- 
ed buying spurt in the spring, it 
also sets the stage for sharp cutbacks 
if sales fall flat. 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e Producers of gas appliances start- 
ed off 1959 at a fast clip. They 
shipped 148,600 gas ranges in Jan- 
uary, up 15.7 per cent from the 
corresponding 1958 period. Water 
heaters continue to set the pace, 
though. The industry shipped 254,- 
300 units in January, higher than 
any monthly total of 1958 except 
October, reports the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. 


e The American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers’ Association reports 
its members also had a good Janu- 
ary, topping year-ago shipments by 
18 per cent. (See graph, Page 52.) 


e Pennsylvania Railroad officials 
have approved building 11,500 
freight cars at the road’s Altoona, 
Pa., shops. Officials say this is the 
start of an extensive carbuilding 
program. Erie Railroad last week 
ordered 200 boxcars from Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
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... every fastener need 


plant 
schedules 
on time 


aE ww, 


e Personalized Service 
e Availability 
e Fast Delivery 


These three are Pittsburgh 
Screw and Bolt plus factors that 
can keep your plant humming 
on schedule. Our quality con- 
trolled fasteners meet every 
standard of performance —but 
most important, we offer serv- 
ice. Personalized attention to 
cut red tape. Consequently, 
back-up stocks of standards are 
immediately available to 
strengthen our distributor’s 
supply. Keep us in mind for fill- 
ing complete orders—fast! 


Order from your nearest Pittsburgh 
Screw and Bolt distributor or send 
for our catalog today. VMA 6473 


PITTSBURGH SCREW AND BOLT 
CORPORATION essucnsn re 


Gary Screw and Bolt—Chicago, III 
Southington Hardware—Southington, Conn. 
American Equipment—Norristown, Pa. 


America’s Most Complete Line of Industrial Fasteners 


Try Linpe’s New “SIGMETTE” Torch! 
-PORTABLE, COMPACT 


GUIDE TUBE 
LOCKING KNOB 


Guide tube locking knob releases guide 
tube for quick and easy replacement. 


WELDING CURRENT 


ARGON GAS 


FEED th ae 


TRIGGER 


Pull the trigger, and the flow of shielding gas 
starts. Strike the wire to the work to establish 
the arc and start wire feed. Release the trig- 
ger, and the entire operation stops. 


WIRE FEED MOTOR 


INCHING SWITCH 


Here’s the torch that goes to the job—lets you work in any 
position ...in confined spaces ... at distance remote from 
the power source! 

Designed for Sigma welding of light metals, the “Sigmette 
torch is compact and sturdy. Notice the thin silhouette and 
position of the spool for complete visibility. Torch and con- 
trol are completely insulated and grounded —the operator is 
protected from electrically “hot” parts. And the only main- 
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tenance tool needed is a screwdriver! 

_ Find out how Linde’s new “Sigmette” torch can speed your 
operations, bring new economies through its advanced de- 
sign features. For a free demonstration and detailed informa- 
tion, mail the coupon today or call the nearest Linde Office. 


Dept. ST-32, Linde Company 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send complete facts on the new ‘“‘Sigmette” torch. 


Please arrange to let me try it. 


Name as 


Firm Name — J ae 


Street = = = 


to 3 oe ee eS 


“Linde’’, ‘‘Sigmette’’ and ‘Union Carbide”’ are trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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WIRE SPOOL 


Wire spool positioned for balance and 
visibility. Holds .030, 3/64, or 1/16 
in. aluminum wire, and .030 in. car- 
bon steel wire. 


Complete unit— torch weighs 3 pounds, 1 02z.; control 
weighs 19 pounds, 2 0z.; Current rating, 125 to 200 amp.; 
Welding power, direct current reverse polarity 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 


JOHN T. SCHANER 
J. H. Williams p. a. 


ohn T. Schaner was appointed pur- 
chasing agent, J. H. Williams & 
50., Buffalo. He succeeds the late 
|. P. O’Brien. Frank J. Weber 
succeeds Mr. Schaner as assistant 
yurchasing agent. 


Fred Duff was elected vice presi- 
lent and sales manager, Morse 
['wist Drill & Machine Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., division of Van 
Norman Industries Inc. 


ames R. Brown was elected presi- 
lent, West Bend Aluminum Co., 
West Bend, Ind. He succeeds Albert 
+. Kieckhafer, elected to the new 
ost of chairman. 


%. David Mathias was made vice 
resident-sales, L & J Press Corp., 
iIkhart, Ind. Robert H. Kemp was 
nade chief engineer. He was with 
i. W. Bliss Co. 


Viax L. Hopkins was named Pacific 
coast sales manager, San Francisco, 
or Wheeling Steel Corp. 


WV. T. Mitman was named to the 
1ew post of administrative manager 
f product sales for Aluminum Co. 
yf America, Pittsburgh. He was 
yroduct manager-sheet and plate 
ales, and is succeeded by Richard 
\. Sweet, former Cleveland district 
ales manager. H. T. Wilder fills 
he new post of commercial man- 
izer-product sales, and is succeeded 
yy Albert H. Grosch as product 
manager - distributors, warehouses, 
nd jobbers. James A. McGowan 
eplaces Mr. Sweet at Cleveland. 
Robert J. Ogden was made mana- 
‘er-screw machine stock sales. 
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Morse Twist Drill v. p. 


FRED DUFF 


Donovan J. Murray was elected 
president, Mahoning Valley Steel 
Co., Niles, Ohio, an affiliate of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. He succeeds John 
P. Hosack, retired. Mr. Murray 
was general manager of GE’s Con- 
duit Products Dept. at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


William C. Yocum was promoted 
from chief engineer to vice president- 
engineering, Superior Valve & Fit- 
tings Co., Pittsburgh. 


Dwight W. Kaufmann was appoint- 
ed manager of tool steel sales for 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds A. H. Lewis, 
named assistant to the works man- 
ager of the Sanderson-Halcomb 
plant in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carpenter Steel Co. appointed David 
J. O’Neil Pacific regional manager 
(Pasadena, Calif.) ; William C. Kun- 
kelman, midwestern regional man- 
ager (Cincinnati); Harold R. Potter, 
east-central regional manager (Bay 
Village, Ohio). Edward J. Barcal 
Jr. was made midwestern manager, 


Alloy Tube Div. 


Lloyd P. Robertson, manager of the 
Conveyor Div., Logan Co., Louis- 
ville, was elected vice president. 


Lloyd Leeseberg was made sales 
manager, Superior Foundry Inc., 
Cleveland, succeeding Warren W. 
Brown, resigned. 


Howard B. Myers was named a vice 
president; Robert W. Romer, con- 
troller, Tenn-Tex Alloy & Chemical 
Corp., Houston, subsidiary of Ten- 
nessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


DONOVAN J. MURRAY 
Mahoning Valley Steel pres. 


J. HARRY REED 
Youngstown Foundry v. p. 


J. Harry Reed, former sales man- 
ager, was named vice president- 
sales, Youngstown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Youngstown. 


Kingsley C. Drone was made chief 
engineer, Aircraft & Missile Div., 
Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago. 
He was chief engineer of Hufford 
Corp. 


William H. Hall was named man- 
ager of marketing for General Elec- 
tric Co.’s newly organized rectifier 
components product section, Semi- 
conductor Products Dept., Auburn, 
INGE 


Robert J. Nixon was named to a 
management staff post at Racine, 
Wis., headquarters of J. I. Case Co. 
Pending full staff responsibilities in 
Racine, he is assigned the interim 
position of director of manufactur- 
ing, Harvesting Div. Mr. Nixon 
was president of Motor Products 
Corp., Detroit. 


Charles Schaefer was made general 
sales manager, Permanent Filter 
Corp., Los Angeles. He was west 
coast branch general sales manager, 
S & S Machinery Co. 


Henry S. Warren was made general 
sales manager, Sutorbilt Corp., 
Compton, Calif. 


James W. Lewis joined Swanson- 
Erie Corp., Erie, Pa., as manager 
of sales engineering. 


John D. Fansler was named gen- 
eral manager of Indiana Oil Equip- 
ment Co., Indianapolis. He han- 
dles all administrative and sales ac- 
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THOMAS A. FRISCHMAN 
added duties at Eaton Axle 


tivities. He was with Blackmer 
Pump Co. 


Thomas A. Frischman, for the last 
22 years chief metallurgist in the 
Axle Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, was also made chief of quality 
control. 


Albert L. Fairley Jr. was elected 
president, Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. Ltd., Montreal, Que. For- 
mer executive vice president, he suc- 
ceeds Crawford Gordon Jr., now 
chairman. Allan C. MacDonald 
was elected vice chairman and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Gordon is also president 
of the parent firm, A. V. Roe Can- 
ada Ltd.; Mr. MacDonald, executive 
vice president. 


I. W. Gower was appointed director 
of research, Botfield Refractories 
Co., Philadelphia. He was with 
the Research Dept. of Mexico Re- 
fractories Co. 


Paul C. Diefenderfer, manager of 
the Escanaba, Mich., operations of 
Harnischfeger Corp., was named to 
the new post of superintendent of 
excavators, Milwaukee. 


Roy T. Omundson was elected a 
vice president, Chemetron Corp., 
Chicago. He is president of the re- 
cently formed Cardox Div. 


William H. Whyte was made sales 
manager, Tin Plate Div., Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Frank J. Scott, former industrial en- 
gineering executive for the Erie, Pa., 
plant of Bucyrus-Erie Co., was 
named industrial engineer for Bunt- 
ing Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, a new staff position. 
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ALBERT L. FAIRLEY JR. 
Dominion Steel president 


Walter F. Kaufman joined Paulsen- 
Webber Cordage Corp.’s Wire Rope 
Div., as vice president-manufactur- 
ing at the Sunbury, Pa., mill. He 
was chief rope engineer for Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que., created four new regions, 
each controlled by a regional vice 
president operating from the Mont- 
real head office. These appoint- 
ments: P. E. Savage, eastern region; 
Mackenzie McMurray, Ontario re- 
gion; E. A. Ford, central region; 
R. J. A. Fricker, western region. 
Robert S. Eadie, former vice presi- 
dent-manager of the eastern divi- 
sion, was appointed vice president 
and director of engineering, head- 
ing a newly created engineering 
services group. George H. Midgley, 
general sales manager, was named 
vice president and manager of the 
new marketing services group. 


Evon Wells was made Philadelphia 
district sales manager, International 
Resistance Co. 


E. R. Carey was promoted to as- 
sistant sales manager, regular prod- 
ucts, Dresser Mfg. Div., Dresser In- 
dustries Inc., Bradford, Pa. He was 
manager-general markets sales, and 
is replaced by John P. Lord, former 
business manager for welding fit- 
tings. 


Dean W. Paul, general sales man- 
ager, Janette Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Morton Grove, IIl., was elected a 
vice president. 


Harold G. Brown succeeds H. E. 
Heywood (retired) as manager, 
general sales office, National Sup- 
ply Co., Pittsburgh. 


WALTER F. KAUFMAN 
joins Paulsen-Webber 


THEODORE L. KISHBAUGH 
Ryerson plant gen. mgr. 


Theodore L. Kishbaugh was made 
general manager of the Walling- 
ford, Conn., plant of Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son Inc. He _ succeeds 
Charles H. Hallett, who resigned 
to establish a business in California. 


T. P. Bronco was made assistant to 
the general manager-sales, Page 
Steel & Wire Div., American Chain 
& Cable Co. Inc., Monessen, Pa. 


Charles Snyder was made general 
sales manager, Stone Machinery 
Co. Inc., Manlius, N. Y. 


B. K. Taylor was made St. Louis 
district manager, U. S. Steel Supply 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. He suc- 
ceeds Earl L. Simanek, named Pitts- 
burgh district manager for the di- 
vision. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ap- 
pointed William F. Smith chief 
chemist of the Aliquippa, Pa., 
Works, succeeding D. J. Hallisey, 
retired. Milton Moses was made as- 
sistant chief chemist. 


Fred G. Outcalt was made sales 
manager, Linde Dept., Union Car- 
bide International Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 
Dr. G. H. Wagner was made direc- 
tor of research. 


H. J. Siekmann was promoted to 
manager, market development and 
research, Metallurgical Products 
Dept., Detroit, General Electric Co. 


Walter E. Stewart was appointed 
product engineering director, Amer- 
ican Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, 
Ohio. 


Wayne O. Vinson was appointed 
general purchasing agent, American 
Laundry Machinery Co., Cincin- 
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C. E. PONKEY 
Layne & Bowler president 


DONALD W. OAKLEY 
Metal & Thermit post 


DONALD A. MACRITCHIE 
Artisan Metal president 


DR. CHARLES E. REED 


nati, succeeding John B. Patzold, re- 
tired. 


Dr. Charles E. Reed was named 
general manager of General Electric 
Co.’s Metallurgical Products Dept., 
Detroit. He succeeds Kenneth R. 
Beardslee, who becomes a consult- 
ant for the department. Dr. Reed 
was general manager, Silicone Prod- 
ucts Dept., Waterford, N. Y., and 
is succeeded by Jerome T. Coe. 


Val Heidenreich was appointed of- 
fice manager, New York district 
sales office, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 


Philip G. Renie fills the new post 
of staff manager of the Factory En- 
gineering Dept., Martin Steel Corp., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Earl K. Schafer was made market 
research manager; Fred J. DeBruzzi, 
assistant to the sales manager, Bear- 
ing Div., Valparaiso, Ind., McGill 
Mfg. Co. 


Louis C. Colleran was elected vice 
president-sales, Roll Formed Prod- 
ucts Co., Youngstown. 
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LAWRENCE H. HODGES 
GE Metallurgical Products mgr. J. 1. Case plant mgr. 


CHARLES C. LIBBY 
Fairbanks, Morse div. mgr. 


Lawrence H. Hodges was made 
manager, Rockford, IIl., Works, 
J. I. Case Co. He was chief prod- 
uct engineer of the works. 


Charles C. Libby, former manager, 
Electrical Dept., Fair Lawn, N. J., 
branch of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
was appointed manager of the Elec- 
trical Div. Now in the sales divi- 
sion headquarters at Freeport, IIl., 
he replaces W. H. Kingsley, re- 
signed. 


Becco Chemical Div., Buffalo, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., pro- 
moted Harlow G. Hyatt to produc- 
tion co-ordinator for its two plants, 
Buffalo and Vancouver, Wash.; 
Bartlett B. Wright to production 
manager, Buffalo plant; Roger L. 
Sullivan to production superintend- 
ent in Buffalo. 


R. D. Werner Co. Inc., New York, 
appointed William B. Caldwell Jr. 
manager of its Chromtrim Metal 
Moulding Div.; G. Patrick Bing- 
ham, product manager, Sink Frame 
Div. 


C. E. Ponkey was named president 
of Layne & Bowler Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., to succeed W. H. Reeves, 
who continues with the company in 
a consulting capacity as a vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Ponkey was executive 
vice president. Other appointments: 
J. G. Gordon III, vice president; 
F. T. Quinn, vice president-manu- 
facturing. 


Donald W. Oakley was made gen- 
eral manager of Metal & Thermit 
Corp.’s newly integrated Coatings 
Div. Assisting him are: D. R. 
Meserve, sales manager; F. L. Scott, 
technical manager; A. S. Pollock, 
plant manager. 


Donald A. MacRitchie, former vice 
president - general manager, was 
elected president of Artisan Metal 
Works Co., Cleveland. 


OB AT WAR LE:Sec 


Leo A. Behrendt, 62, vice presi- 
dent, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., died Feb. 11. 


Daniel H. Haynes, 77, a vice chair- 
man, American Machine & Found- 


ry Co., New York, died Feb. 28. 


Henry B. Austin, 61, vice president, 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago, 
died Feb. 26. 


Albert J. Dempsey, 65, vice presi- 
dent, Crucible Steel Castings Co., 
Milwaukee, died Feb. 25. 


Stewart C. Hagen, 41, a buyer in 
the purchasing department of Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, died Feb. 18. 


William E. Zipp, 58, vice president, 
Ceco Steel Co., Cicero, IIl., died 
Feb. 21. 


William I. Jones, 63, general man- 
ager of General American Trans- 
portation Co.’s plant in East Chi- 
cago, Ind., died Feb. 20. 


Loren L. Hebberd, 71, chief engi- 
neer, Ramtite Co., division of S. 
Obermayer Co., Chicago, died 
Feb. 19. 


Durban Longenecker, 59, former 
president, Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio, died 
Feb. 16. 


Robert W. Goetz, 62, purchasing 


agent, Enos & Sanderson Co., Buf- 
falo, died Feb. 20. 
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Bennett Mining 
Changes Hands 


Pittsburgh Steel gains control; 
expansion of pellet capacity is 
planned by Humboldt firm 


TWO NOTEWORTHY events 
have occurred on the iron ore front: 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
gained control of Bennett Mining 
Co., Hibbing, Minn. 

Humboldt Mining Co., Hum- 
boldt, Mich., announeed Sine to 
double its pellet capacity. 

Pittsburgh Steel acquired a 78 
per cent interest in Bennett by buy- 
ing the holdings of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town. Interlake Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, retains the balance. Pickands 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, will op- 
erate the property. 

The purchase, to be paid over a 
four year period, will enable Pitts- 
burgh Steel to obtain 40 per cent 
of its ore requirements from its 
own mines. 

Included in the property is a 
three year old beneficiating plant 
capable of producing coarse or fine 
grades. 

Humboldt Mining will double its 
capacity to make iron ore pellets to 
about 640,000 tons annually with 
the addition of a 2000 ton per day 
plant. Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland, has been retained to 
build it. 

Scheduled for completion by mid- 
1960, the plant will make commer- 
cial use of the grate kiln process in 
producing pellets from concentrates 
containing over 60 per cent iron. 
The pellets can be charged directly 
into the blast furnace without addi- 
‘ional processing. 

The Humboldt properties are op- 
arated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, joint owner with Ford 
Vlotor Co. 


Brick Capacity Increased 


Kaiser Chemicals Div., Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oak- 
and, Calif., is expanding the basic 
efractory brick capacity at its Co- 
umbiana, Ohio, plant for the second 
ime in three years. Purpose: To 
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meet increased demands for the divi- 
sion’s products, particularly those 
for all basic, open hearths. 

When completed late this year, 
the Columbiana facility and Kaiser’s 
Moss Landing, Calif., plant will 
have a combined annual capacity 
of 200,000 tons of basic refractory 
brick and mixes. 


Talco Gets Catapult Jobs 


Two contracts (worth over $500,- 
000) for the development and pro- 
duction of rocket catapults for air- 
craft emergency escape systems have 
been awarded Talco Engineering 
Co., Mesa, Ariz., a Gabriel Co., 
Cleveland, subsidiary. 

One catapult is for the B-70 and 
the F-108 under development by 
North American Aviation Co., Los 
Angeles. The second is for use 
with newer versions of the B-58 be- 
ing delivered to the Air Force by 
Convair, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Techline Opens New Lab 


Techline Div., Wheelabrator 
Corp., Vicksburg, Mich., opened a 
new chemical laboratory for re- 
search and development on barrel 
finishing compounds. 


Kollsman Motor Formed 


Standard Coil Products Co. Inc., 
Melrose Park, Ill., has formed Kolls- 
man Motor Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary. Kollsman will design 
and manufacture special purpose 
precision electric motors. 


New Penn Machine Division 


Penn Machine Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., established an Industrial Div. 
to produce gears and other machined 
metal parts for general industry. 
Penn Machine will continue to 
make gears and other replacement 
parts for the mining industries. 


Porter To Make Moldings 


H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, has organized a Mouldings 
Div. to manufacture the complete 
line of automotive and other metal 
moldings formerly produced by 
Herron-Zimmers Moulding Co. 
Porter recently purchased the Her- 
ron-Zimmers plants at Detroit and 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kennecott Expands 


Kennecott Copper Corp., New 
York, plans to spend $90 million 
for expansion and modernization 
this year. It is part of a $172 mil- 
lion program initiated last year. 


Circo Ultrasonics Formed 


Circo Ultrasonic Corp., Clark, 
N. J., has been formed by Circo 
Equipment Co., cleaning equipment 
manufacturer. The new corporation 
will make ultrasonic cleaning de- 
vices. 


AMF Changes UK Name 


American Machine & Foundry 
Co., New York, has changed the 
name of its United Kingdom subs- 
idiary from Industrial Machinery 
Co. Ltd. to AMF Ltd. George M. R. 
Lord is general manager. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Howell Electric Motors Co., How- 
ell, Mich., has acquired Ohio 
Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and its 
whoily owned subsidiary, Kingston- 
Conley Inc., Plainfield, N. J. The 
new corporation will operate under 
the Howell name, but Ohio and 
Kingston-Conley trademarks will be 
retained. 

The firm produces industrial, 
gear, elevator, fractional horsepow- 
er, punch press, and special design 
motors, bench grinders, lifting and 
separation magnets, and magnet 
control equipment. 


Erie Meter Systems Inc., pur- 
chased last year by A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, will be merged 
with the parent company. It will 
become part of the new Smith-Erie 
Div. which includes the meter and 
service station pump divisions at 
Los Angeles. The Erie, Pa., plant 
and its personnel will continue 
without change. 


Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., has purchased 
Danforth Anchors, Berkeley, Calif. 
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YEARS OF 
PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION 


BUILT INTO 


“BUFFALO” 


NO. 18 DRILLING MACHINES 


These drills are constructed to provide the longest 
possible useful life and the utmost accuracy in 
operation. Easy to set up and operate, the rugged, 
dependable No. 18 is designed to cut production costs 
in a wide variety of operations. 


Quality Features of the “Buffalo” No. 18 Drill: 


@ SPINDLE — Multiple-splined alloy steel, ground, 
polished and carefully balanced. Rotates in two 
precision-type ball bearings, designed to take the 
thrust of heavy-duty operations. Design of spindle 
pulley bearings prevents torque being transmitted 
directly to spindle. 


@ FRAME — Large, heavy head frame insures accuracy 
throughout life of machine. 


@ TABLES AND BASES — Built to extra-heavy pro- 
portions, with large working surfaces. 


@ RAISING SCREW — Fuil ball bearing construction, 
actuated by machine-cut steel screw and gears. Three 
ball thrust bearings provide easy operation. 


@ FOOT FEED — Operated by a gear meshing the feed 
pinion. Foot treadle return by torsion spring, giving 
maximum return pressure at end of stroke. 


For capacities up to 1” in cast iron, the “Buffalo” 
No. 18 Drill is your best buy. Available in floor and 
bench models — bench types up to 6 spindles. 


Contact your “Buffalo” machine tool dealer for full 
information on the No. 18 Drill, or write us direct 
for Bulletin 3123-E. 


1ifi3 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPAN 


158 MORTIMER STREET @ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
DRILLING PUNCHING SHEARING BENDING 
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Every “Buffalo” Machine 
Tool brings you the 
exclusive “Q” Factor—the 
built-in QUALITY which 
provides trouble-free 
satisfaction and long life. 
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Metalworking Outlook—Page 21 


REBUILDS WAYS—A single application of an 
epoxy resin is adequate for building up worn 
ways and tailstocks when only a few mils of 
thickness are needed, says Larry Fagin, Frost Re- 
building Co., Los Angeles. Some compositions 
contain graphite as a built-in lubricant. Lathes, 
planers, and milling machines can be rebuilt 
higher than 4 mils with a Micarta filler. 


MORE ALUMINUM CANS—The Navy is using 
deep drawn aluminum cans (quart size) to store 
synthetic lubricating oil for jets, says Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp., Oakland, Calif. They 
weigh two-thirds less than conventional con- 
tainers, and side seams and bottom double seams 
are eliminated, a feature which lessens the pos- 
sibility of contamination. Bottoms fit over tops 
to save shipping space. 


REVISE TWIST DRILL STANDARD— The 
American standard for twist drills (B5.12) has 
been revised by the American Standards Associa- 
tion, New York. Additions: Combination drills 
and countersinks; selected sizes of millimeter drills; 
screw machine length drills; and an appendix list- 
ing drills by decimal sizes. Changes: Drill names 
(to eliminate confusion). Deletions: Automotive 
drills. Copies ($2) can be obtained from the 
standards society or the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York. 


TEXTURE-TONE STEEL—A new kind of steel 
combines a plated reflective surface, a variety of 
textures, and a hard, transparent coating. The 
result is a novel metallic appearance like an- 
odized aluminum, says Ardmore Products Inc., 
Roselle, N. J. Cost: 12 cents a square foot. 


DIECASTING COMPETITOR—P arts made 
from Du Pont’s new plastic, Delrin, are expected 
to compete with their aluminum, zinc, or brass 
counterparts. In trials, auto engine components 
made of the material lasted the life of the car. 
Properties: The plastic is similar to metal— 
dense and highly crystalline; its tensile strength 
is 10,000 psi at room temperature (it gets stronger 
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at low temperatures; operating ceiling is 250° F); 
its melting point is 347° F; and it’s light. Say 
the Delrin part weighs 2 ounces. Here’s the weight 
of comparable parts made with metals: Alumi- 
num, 3.7 ounces; zinc, 9.3 ounces; brass, 12.3 
ounces. Although raw material cost is higher 
than that of metals (95 cents per pound in truck 
loads), savings come through elimination of ma- 
chining, says Du Pont. 


BETTER MAGNET METAL— An alloy of cobalt 
and platinum is said to have remarkable physical 
and magnetic properties (residual magnetism 6400 
gauss; coercive force, 4800 oersteds). Heat treat- 
ment is necessary, and it has similar properties in 
all planes. The alloy is comparatively workable 
before heat treatment. Main uses: Magnets with 
extremely small or complex shapes. It’s made by 
Johnson, Mathey & Co. Ltd., London, says Weld- 
ing & Metal Fabrication, London. 


ZIRCONIUM CORROSION RATING—Fifteen 
months of corrosion testing in 145 types of en- 
vironments have shown that zirconium really 
demonstrates its benefits in dry chlorine, strong 
alkalis, and conditions that alternate between 
strong acids and strong alkalis. The tests covered 
2300 specimens of some 40 corrosion resistant 
metals. The testing firm, Columbia-National 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., will report its results 
next week at a Chicago meeting of the National 
Association of Corrosion Engineers. 


ELECTRON BEAM WELDING GAINS— 
Commercial versions of vacuum furnaces which 
apply the electron beam principle to single pro- 
duction jobs are beginning to appear. Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., New York, announced its first 
version. The British (Edwards High Vacuum 
Ltd., London) also have one that is similar. Ad- 
vantages: Weld metal is purer than base metal; 
since the device operates in a vacuum, it joins 
sensitive metals like molybdenum and titanium 
without danger of contamination; weld contours 
are exceptionally smooth, an added feature where 
stress concentrations are involved. 
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TECHNICA 


Interior view of unsteady state arc furnace showing a casting produced 


Reactive Metal Melting Furnace 
Eliminates Water Cooling Hazard 


A heavy skull maintained in the crucible acts as a heat sink 
to handle the heat generated during melting. It eliminates 
costly and complicated cooling systems 


A NEW CONCEPT in vacuum 
arc, skull melting may bring down 
the cost of processing highly re- 
active metals and eliminate a haz- 
ardous condition. 

It combines a rapid melting cycle 
with a heavy skull and crucible 
to handle the heat transferred dur- 
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ing melting. Costly and compli- 
cated cooling systems are not 
needed; there is no danger of water- 
reactive metal explosions. 


e Conventional Method—The vacu- 
um arc skull furnace has been 
widely used for melting and shape 


By M. L. TORTI 


Project Manager 
and 


JOHN L. HAM 


Research Associate 
National Research Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


casting reactive metals. Melting is 
done with a high current electric 
arc that is struck between the metal 
in the crucible and a consumable 
electrode of the same metal. The 
crucible is generally copper, cooled 
by copper water coils brazed to the 
crucible, or by a water jacket. 
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COPPER ELECTRODE 
HOLDER. 


TITANIUM ELECTRODE 


TITANIUM 


TITANIUM SPLAS 
PROTECTS COVER 


POWER CONNECTED 


MAGNETIC CLUTCH 


GELR MOTOR 


TITANIUM 


TO TITANIUM STUD 


TITANIUM STUD 
FROZEN INTO SKULL 


Drawing of unsteady state are furnace (right) 


shows position of mold and method of lowering 
and raising consumable electrode. Above: Cross 
section of crucible and electrode. Titanium skull 
remains in crucible, acts as a heat sink. Water 


cooling of crucible isn’t necessary 


When sufficiently high power is 
used, all the consumable electrode 
and the scrap in the crucible melt; 
the entire charge is then poured. 
While the procedure gives good re- 
sults, there is always the danger of 
a water leak which may be dis- 
astrous if a large volume of metal 
is molten. As a precaution, melters 
have used remote controls and bar- 
ricades, with carefully designed 
crucibles and cooling systems. 


» New Concept—Since roughly | Ib 
of titanium can be melted per min- 
ite per 1000 amperes, a 50 Ib melt 
an be completed in 5 minutes us- 
ng 10,000 amperes. Thus, the short 
rycle time and the generally low 
hermal conductivity of the reactive 
netals make it possible to use an 
msteady state (or heat sink) con- 
ept for the crucible to eliminate 
yater cooling. 

In a prototype of the new fur- 
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nace, the crucible is a shallow, 
stainless steel bowl, 3/4 in. thick, 
8 in. deep, and 22 in. in diameter. 
Its interior is sprayed with alumina. 
A good electrical ground is assured 
by a heavy titanium stud which ex- 
tends from the skull through a hole 
in the crucible to the electrical 
connections. A stainless steel cover 
was used. 


© Cooling — The furnace tank is 
double walled. Water cooling is 
restricted to the area above the 
level of molten metal in the cruci- 
ble. The electrode holder is a solid 
piece of copper, forged to a 4 in. 
diameter lower section and a 2 in. 
diameter neck about 4 ft long. 
Water circulates through a hole 
drilled the entire length of the 
holder. The water is separated from 
the liquid metal by several inches of 
solid copper, and no brazed or 
welded joints are used. 


ELECTRODE 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CRUCIBLE AND COVER 


_WATER JACKET 
- {UPPER HALF ONLY) 


The electrode is positioned by a 
variable speed, direct current drive. 
The rapid retraction necessary for 
quick pouring is obtained by re- 
leasing a magnetic clutch, which 
allows the heavily counterweighted 
electrode to retract rapidly. 


¢ Permanent Skull—The prototype 
furnace has been used for a cam- 
paign of about fifty 20 lb titanium 
alloy castings with no attention to 
the skull except for an occasional 
clearing of the pouring lip. The 
skull is a titanium alloy containing 
6 per cent aluminum and 4 per 
cent vanadium. It weighs about 
250 Ib. 

Melting was done with a 3 or 
4 in. diameter titanium electrode 
of the same composition as the 
skull, carrying 8000 amperes for 2 
to 3 minutes. Furnace pressure was 
kept below 5 microns. About 5 Ib 
of scrap was put into the bottom of 
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the crucible to be melted and 
poured with the virgin metal. 

The 20 lb pours used for the test- 
ing programs do not seem to ap- 
proach the limit for the unit. Ade- 
quate superheat was obtained for 
complete filling of intricate shapes 
using expendable graphite molds. 
The interior of the empty skull was 
essentially hemispherical, indicating 
that the crucible could be deeper 
and smaller in diameter. 


¢ Heat in Crucible—Temperature 
at several positions of the stainless 
crucible was recorded continuously 
during and after melting and 
pouring. Less than 20° F rise was 
recorded during the melting cycle, 
but after the pour the temperature 
of the surface continued to rise for 
about an hour until the skull and 
crucible reached thermal  equili- 
brium at 200 to 300° F. After that, 
the crucible cooled slowly by radia- 
tion and conduction. The thick 
skull eliminated any possibility of 
contamination from the crucible. 

The unsteady state concept of 
melting could easily be applied to 
a semicontinuous production opera- 
tion. Several pours can be made 
without opening the furnace if mold 
locks or a rotating mold table are 
installed. Considering the small 
temperature rise, at least four to 
six pours could be made in rapid 
succession before the crucible begins 
to heat excessively. 


e Production Work—If continuous 
operation is desired, an auxiliary 
cooling unit could be attached to 
the crucible. If power is removed 
after melting (it takes about 5 min- 
utes to melt the charge and elec- 
trode) and is left off for 30 minutes 
to an hour, then a cooling unit 
with considerably lower cooling ca- 
pacity than a water system could 
maintain the crucible at a safe tem- 
perature. 

Air or inert gas circulated through 
tubing attached to the crucible 
would have sufficient heat removal 
capacity. In any case, it would 
not be necessary to use water. 

The requirements for the un- 
steady state crucible are much less 
stringent than for either a water 
or radiation-cooled crucible. Cast 
iron should be quite satisfactory, 
since neither exceptionally high 
temperature strength nor high 
thermal conductivity is required. 
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Depth bomb subassemblies, with nylon-locked fasteners, underwent punishing tests — 


Nylon Locked Fasteners Pass Test 


They may serve you as well as Navy, which has chosen them 
for new depth bomb. In everyday applications, they can be 
removed and re-used without loss of locking action 


RELIABLE threaded fasteners are 
a must if you have to disassemble 
equipment frequently for inspec- 
tion, then reassemble it. 


A type of male threaded fastener, 
with a small nylon pellet embedded 
in the threads to provide locking 
action, has been chosen for use in 
a new, aircraft-launched depth 
bomb. 

The fastener has undergone two 
years of exhaustive testing at Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Md. The tests, under the direction 
of Daniel Finelli, mechanical engi- 
neer at the laboratory, will assure 
weapon reliability. 


¢ Passes Tests—None of the nylon- 
plugged screws failed in tests to pre- 


established standards set up by en- 
gineers. They are re-usable, with 
no significant loss of locking action. 


Before they were approved for 
use in the antisub weapon, the 
screws withstood water entry tests, 
in which assembled depth bombs 
were dropped from aircraft, hitting 
the water at 500 to 2000 Gs. 


The fasteners endured 240 hours 
of flight, in which they were sub- 
jected to extreme vibration. There 
was no loss of locking action after 
15 removals, with 24 hours of vi- 
bration after each removal. The 
fasteners withstood 78 hours of vi- 
bration in which the temperature 
was varied from —65 to 165° F; 
they didn’t fail in three separate, 
1084 hour vibration tests. 


STEEL 


As the tapered wing skin travels through the machine, the correct length rivet is picked 
from one of three hoppers (center), inserted in the readied hole, headed, and shaved 


Riveters Speed Jet Assembly 


Automatic machines do seven fastening jobs at Convair. They 
can pick rivets of the proper length from three hoppers. The 
1and finishing job is eliminated 


THREE automatic riveting ma- 
shines are being used in the assem- 
gly of jet airliners (the 880 and 
500) at Convair, a division of Gen- 
ral Dynamics Corp., San Diego, 
calif. 

The machines were developed to 
Convair specifications by the Nu- 
lear Products-Erco Div., ACF In- 
lustries Inc., Riverdale, Md. 

A. E. Hill, works manager at 
Sonvair’s plant No. 1, says the riv- 
‘ters are designed to do a complete 
ob on wing and fuselage skins and 
tringer panels with no loss of 
peed. Hand finishing is elimi- 
rated. 

The three machines work on wing 
yanels; a fourth (now being in- 
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stalled) will process fuselage panels. 
Cost of the machines, associated 
tooling, and controls is $442,896. 


© Job—The machines will: 

1. Clamp a stringer to the alumi- 
num alloy skin panel with 500 psi 
pressure. 


2,-Drill’ “ard 
holes. 

3. Insert the rivet. 

4. Head the rivet with a 15,000 
Ib squeeze. 

5. Shave the rivet head. 

6. Unclamp and air blast chips 
away from the work area. 

7. Move the skin and panel to 
the next rivet location. 

These steps overlap; shaving the 


countersink the 


rivet head flush with the skin takes 
no extra cycle time. 


e Production—At a rivet spacing 
of 1 in., and with a thickness of 
34 in., the machines operate at 12 
rivets per minute. 


A template at the side of the ma- 
chine helps locate rivet positions. 
The machines select the proper 
length rivet from one of three hop- 
pers. 


Panels are assembled in station- 
ary fixtures where Scotchweld ad- 
hesive film also is applied. Stringers 
are held in place with tack rivets. 
Then the panels are placed in the 
holding fixtures which operate on 
the worktable designed for use with 
the machines. 


Convair uses a special Straylor 
rivet for wings to make a metal-to- 
metal seal. It’s necessary because 
the wings double as fuel tanks. 
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Two caster-mounted drill presses, 
one vertical and the other hori- 
zontal, drill dowel and mount- 
ing holes in machine table sec- 
tions 


You Can Get Extra Mileage 
Out of Your Drill Presses 


That's the advice of a machine builder who has come up with 
a variety of applications in his plant. He also uses the tools 
for work ordinarily reserved for other machines 
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Two drill presses face each other across a single table. They are tooled 
to rout the lubricant grooves in the part. Pattern of the grooves is generated 
by a milled slot in the fixture (at left) that follows a set of roller guides 


PRODUCTION men at the Belle- 
fontaine Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, have more than 
a passing interest in drill presses. 
They make them and also use them. 

They feel that they’ve proved a 
point: A drill press can be one of 
metalworking’s most versatile manu- 
facturing tools. 

In addition to standard work, in- 
cluding drilling, reaming, tapping, 
and spot-facing, the division’s ma- 
chines have been tooled to grind, 


STEEL 


Operator uses a suspended machine to drill a lathe table. The 
span permits the spindle to reach the middle of large panels 
or assemblies 


This ten-spindle drill press lets an operator complete a series of opera- 
tions in one setup. Four heads (two at each end) have power feeds, 
so an operator can start the cycle then work at another machine on 
a separate operation 


olish, mill, rout, and do other jobs tom part of the jig, bolted to the ply making them portable. “A 


ormally left for special units. worktable, has two guide rollers in number of our machines,” he says, 

its center. The top half of the jig “are mounted on casters so they can 
Groove Milling — For example, has a milled slot that’s the same be moved into place as needed.” 
ibricant grooves are cut in a ma- shape as the grooves to be ma- Case in point: Two portable drill 
ainé component. The job is done _ chined in the part. The slot in the presses cut dowel and mounting 
y two drill presses that face each _jig rides the rollers, providing the holes used to join worktable sec- 
ther across a single table. The contour travel for the part. tions. The tables (for multiple- 
istance between the spindles is spindle drill setups) are assembled 
qual: to’ the distance between e Portability—John H. Diehl, Belle- and drilled to customer specifica- 
rooves on the finished part. fontaine Div.’s general manager, tions. With portable drill presses, 
A two-piece jig guides the part says you can add a great degree of __ the whole job is done in one setup. 
nder the routing cutters. The bot- versatility to the machines by sim- One machine is mounted. hori- 
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zontally on a platform that rides on 
casters. It drills dowel holes in 
table edges. The operator rolls it 
up to the conveyor that holds the 
workpieces. Two brackets are 
dropped in place; they hold the 
press steady during drilling. 

The other machine drills vertical 
mounting holes. It is also mounted 
on casters. Its column is offset 
so it will reach over the work, and 
the table is positioned under the 
conveyor table to give adequate sup- 
port during drilling. The platform 
is weighted to counterbalance the 
load of the drill press when it is ex- 
tended over the work. 

Mr. Diehl cites another example 
where four drill presses (mounted 
in pairs) are set up near an auto- 
matic milling machine. The opera- 
tor puts one part in the milling ma- 
chine and starts the cycle. Then, 
while the milling machine goes 
ahead with its work, he uses the 
drill presses to drill and tap four 
holes in a milled part. Instead of 
doing one job, the operator is com- 
pleting nine. 


¢ Machine Team—Mr. Diehl says: 
“The simplest setup we have for 
getting drill press versatility is a 
ten spindle, one table machine on 
which we drill several hundred dif- 
ferent parts that are produced in 
quantities too small to justify a 
permanent setup.” The setup has 
standard machine heads and table 
sections. 

Two or three operators work at 
the machine, passing the work from 
one spindle to the next. The work 
can be one, 10 step job, or two or 
three jobs requiring fewer opera- 
tions. With automatic feed units 
on four of the spindles, an operator 
can start the first step and go on 
to second and third operations on 
other parts while the first spindle 
completes its cycle. 

A final example of extending the 
range of the drill press: Mr. Diehl’s 
production men use an overhead 
machine for drilling large panels, 
lathe beds, assemblies, or machine 
tables. The standard head is sus- 
pended from an overhead track, 12 
ft long. The whole machine unit, 
including track and A-frame sup- 
ports, can be moved from one de- 
partment to another. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Centrifugal collectors, mounted on the wall to save floor space, reclaim diamond | 


dust from tool grinding operations at Tungsten Carbide Tool Inc., Detroit 


Centrifugal Separators 
Recover Diamond Dust 


Collection of grindings returns almost one-fifth the cost of 
abrasive wheels; bypass in ductwork permits use of diamond 
or other wheels on same machine 


IF DIAMOND abrasive wheels are 
used in your plant, you can save 
an amount almost equal to one- 
fifth their cost by recovering the 
grindings. 

Several centrifugal collectors re- 
claim diamond dust from grinding 
operations at Tungsten Carbide 
Tool Inc., Detroit. They were pur- 
chased from Torit Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul. 


® Compact, Inexpensive — The 
units require no filters. They take 
little space and weigh only 65 Ib 
each. Priced under $200, each unit 
costs no more than the average 


diamond grinding wheel. 


Collectors used at Tungsten Car- 
bide Tool are mounted on the walls. 
They can also be mounted on ma- 
chinery, suspended from the ceil- 
ing, or placed on tables that take 
little more than 2 sq ft of floor 
space. 


¢ Proper Use Important — Recov- 
ery of diamond particles is not 
practicable if they are mixed with 
other materials. 

The Detroit firm recommends a 
bypass arrangement in the duct- 
work, so diamond and other abra- 
sive wheels can be interchanged. 


STEEL 


Coil and swatches of vinyl coated steel illustrate how the scope 
of steel is being broadened through research and development 


Warmth of Color an 


A SPECIAL REPORT 
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d Feel 


Added to Strength of Steel 


THE IMAGE of the steel industry 
nd its product is changing. 

It’s evolution by design, rather 
han accident. Industry executives 
now that there’s magic in the word 
teel. It conjures the image of a 
table industrial giant with a prod- 
ct that has strength and utility. 
ut they realize that such a repu- 
ation has its debit as well as its 
redit side. 

Rightly or wrongly, an industry 
zat has arrived is caricatured as 
ne that is not overly aggressive in 
search and development. 

Rightly or wrongly, steel as a 
roduct is caricatured as the con- 
ruction material of skyscrapers, 


bridges, ships, and tanks. It is not 
fully appreciated for its contribu- 
tions to the comforts of everyday 
living—at home, at work, or at 
play. 

Progressive steelmakers are work- 
ing hard to change the industry’s 
image in those areas through 
stepped up research and develop- 
ment and product promotion. U. S. 
Steel Corp., for example, is promot- 
ing the product with its LBW cam- 
paign: “Today’s steels lighten your 
work, brighten your leisure, widen 
your world.” 

U. S. Steel’s vinyl coated sheets 
are an example of what is be- 
ing done through research and de- 


velopment. The new product adds 
the styling versatility of color and 
texture to the strength of steel. 
You can buy the material in any 
color you specify and in any tex- 
ture that can be engraved on a 
roll. Unlike most plastic coated 
materials, it’s not produced by lami- 
nation. U. S. Steel cures and bonds 
liquid plastisols to the metal in a 
continuous mill coating process. Re- 
sult: A 100 per cent bond that 
will stand up under rigorous form- 
ing. 
e Test Marketed—U. S. Steel’s new 
product was bom in a research 
laboratory several years ago. It has 
been test marketed for the last two 


FORMABILITY: The material retains a complete bond even after 
severe drawing or forming into finished products like the box and 
parts shown above. You can shear, slit, punch, lock seam, stamp, 
draw, or roll form it without damage to the coating or change in 
color. It will withstand elongation of 30 per cent. 


FASTENING: You can fasten it in almost as many ways as you 
do steel. Methods include: Nut and bolt, sheet metal screws, rivets, 
lock seam, entrapment, spring clip, steel-to-steel adhesive, vinyl 
extrusion, vinyl-to-vinyl adhesive, staple, tab, and crimp. 


WELDING: You can weld the sheets on a production basis, but time, 
energy, and pressure must be controlled to avoid damage to vinyl. 
Since vinyl is ‘an insulator, current flow must be regulated from 
back side. 
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years. A number of companies are 
already using the material in such 
products as portable electric heaters, 
room coolers, movable wall parti- 
tions, folding chairs, office tape dis- 
pensers, and doors. 

At present, medium size appli- 
ances (heaters, coolers, fans, radios, 
and portable television receivers) 
constitute the biggest potential mar- 
ket. Reasons: 1. Their consumer ap- 
peal is enhanced. 2. They have a 
high degree of flexibility in fabri- 
cation. Major and minor appli- 
ances may be substantial consum- 
ers in the future. 

Other potential markets include: 
Automotive (passenger car, station 
wagon, truck, and bus interiors); 
architectural (walls and room di- 
viders); institutional furniture 
(school lockers, desks, chairs, radi- 
ator covers); office equipment; and 
surface and marine transportation. 


e Exterior Applications—The prod- 
uct is primarily intended for in- 
terior use, but it may be suitable 
for some outside applications. U. S. 
Steel has been subjecting it to ex- 
posure tests for four years. Pre- 
liminary findings indicate that it 
will resist fading and corrosion as 
well as painted metal, but more ex- 
perience is needed. If it will keep 
its appearance for six or seven years, 
it might be used for automotive 
roofs, hoods, or side panels. 


e Selling Points—Richard B. Lord, 
the corporation’s director of prod- 
uct development, cites these advan- 
tages of vinyl coated steel: 1. It’s 
decorative because of its color and 
texture. 2. It’s tough mechanical- 
ly (resists abrasion and scratches), 
chemically (resists stain and corro- 
sion better than most paint fin- 
ishes), and electrically (has a di- 
electric strength of 750 volts per 
mil of coating thickness). 3. It has 
the “feel” of leather or tweed ma- 
terials, a far cry from cold metal. 
4. It deadens sound. 5. It’s easily 
cleaned. 6. It’s prefinished, expe- 
dites in-plant operations. 7. It can 
be formed or deep drawn without 
damage. 8. It’s economical (usu- 
ally costs less than plastic laminates, 
solid plastics, porcelain enamel, 
stainless steel, anodized aluminum, 
certain woods, and some upholstery. 


¢ Way To Sell More Steel—The 
corporation’s market objectives are 
twofold: 1. To resist the inroads 


| 

| 

f nonferrous competitors. 2. To 
‘reate new markets for steel. 

| Explains Bay E. Estes Jr., U. S. 
pteel’s vice president, marketing: 
"We recognized that new competi- 
ive challenges in our market place 
vere being felt from many nonfer- 
ous sources. New plastics, such as 
1igh-impact styrene, linear poly- 
thylene, and the: versatile phenol 
esins, were capturing some of the 
markets we had traditionally en- 
oyed for many prewar years. In 
iddition, aluminum, plastics with 
einforced glass fibers, pressure- 
yrocessed wood products, and many 
ther innovations were daily in- 


reasing the threats to our long ac- 


epted steel applications.” 


» How It’s Made — U. S. Steel 
nakes the product on a single line 
it its Irvin Works in Pittsburgh. 
dere’s how: 1. A coil of cold- 
olled or galvanized sheet is fed 
nto a cleaning unit where all trac- 
s of foreign material are removed. 
. It moves into an electrochemical 
reating unit where a slight etching 
f the surface occurs and a slight 
hemical deposit is made. 3. It’s 
oller coated with a thin film of 
hermosetting adhesive. 4. It passes 
ver another roller coater where a 
wimer material is applied to the re- 
erse side as a corrosion protection. 
This step may be eliminated if not 
equired by the customer.) 5. The 
dhesive and the reverse surface 
rotection are simultaneously cured 
n an oven. 6. Liquid vinyl is ap- 
lied by a reverse roller coater and 
ured on the steel to produce a per- 
aanent bond. 7. While still hot, 
he sheet passes through embossing 
olls where the texture is impressed 
1 the vinyl. After cooling, the 
roduct is either coiled or cut to 
ngth. 


Physical Properties—The coating 
an withstand considerable exposure 
» heat without loss of color, tex- 
ire, or adhesion. It'll take 160° F 
tinuously, 212° F for two days. 
- softens at 350° F, chars above 
00° F. But it won’t support com- 
ustion. In many cases, protection 
wr the reverse side is unnecessary 
ecause the sheet is phosphatized 
. production. Also available for 
ack protection are hot-dipped zinc, 
odified epoxy resins, and tempo- 
ry chemical treatments. Indoor 
1d outdoor tests indicate that un- 
srfilm corrosion is not a problem. 


RICHARD B. LORD, U. S. Steel's director of product development, 
shows some brightly colored samples of vinyl coated steel. The 
cream and blue office walls are vinyl coated, too. The space 
heater and portable air conditioner show how the material is 
being used in medium size appliances. The material has two basic 
advantages over painted steel, says Mr. Lord: ‘Textured appear- 


ance and warmth . . 
scratching, and abrasion... .” 


These materials won’t stain it: 
Conventional die lubricants, alka- 
line cleaners, fountain pen ink, al- 
coholic beverages, detergents, acid 
cleaners, nail polish, and fruit acids. 
These stain permanently after long 
exposure: Iodine, ketone, lipstick, 
and acetone. 


e How It’s Sold—The product is 
sold through U. S. Steel’s regular 
distribution channels. You can or- 
der it in gages from 18 through 
28, widths from 24 to 52 in., and 
lengths from 30 to 144 in. It’s also 
supplied in coils (up to 8000 lb). 
The liquid vinyl coatings are 0.008 


. and remarkable resistance to scuffing, 


to 0.030 in. thick. (Thickness may 
be specified in increments of 0.001 
in. within that range.) Hardness 
is 60 to 90 Shore A durometer. You 
can order any color you want. 
Seven standard textures are avail- 
able, but you can have an exclu- 
sive pattern if you prefer. Maximum 
texture depth is 0.005 to 0.006 in., 
leaving 4 to 6 mils of base coat. 


e What It Costs—In most cases, 
you'll pay 20 to 35 cents a square 
foot. Prices vary with gage and 
order size. Examples: About 20 
cents a square foot for 0.010 in. 
of vinyl (single color) on a 28 gage 


VINYL COATED STEEL 


Potential Applications 


Reception Room 


Schoolroom 


Hotelroom 


Escalator 


Industrial 


“To the serious industrial designer, to the product planners of our 


industry, 


to progressive architects and_ industrial 


management—and 


American consumers—vinyl coated steel sheet is a real find.” 

So says Peter Muller-Munk. The Pittsburgh industrial designer was 
retained by U. S. Steel to explore end uses for the product. Shown above 
are some of the applications he suggests. ‘In all the industries we in- 
vestigated, we discovered that vinyl coated steel was able to accomplish 


significant product improvement 


we believe it opens up new 


avenues for the development of better, more lasting, and more economical 


products,’’ he reports. 


drawing quality sheet in quantities 
of 20,000 sq ft; about 24 cents for 
24 gage; and about 35 cents for 18 
gage. In the last example, the price 
is about two and one-half times 
that of the steel alone. Sheets made 
by the corporation’s process are gen- 
erally less expensive than other 
decorative materials. They may 
undersell vinyl coated steel sheets 
produced by lamination—sometimes 
by as much as 20 per cent. Com- 


ments Mr. Estes: “The process eco- 
nomics of our method are consis- 
tent with our mill producing phi- 
losophy. The cost to consumers 
generally reflects the ‘mill price’ 
concept associated with high vol- 
ume operations.” Since U. S. Steel 
sells sheets to many of the lamina- 
tors, it wishes them continued pros- 
perity. They have an advantage: 
They can offer a wide variety of 
patterns in multicolored coatings. 


U. S. Steel produces only solid 
colors at present. 


e Vinyls vs. Paint—The most wide- 
ly used decorative material that’s 
competitive is painted or embossed 
steel. Here the economic situation 
is reversed. Vinyl coating usually 
costs significantly more than paint- 
ing. “Fabricators aren’t likely to 
substitute our product for painted 
steel on an economic basis,” Mr. 
Lord admits. “They’ll have to need 
our functions.” 

In some cases, resistance to 
scratching alone is sufficiently im- 
portant to offset vinyl’s higher cost. 
A television manufacturer found 
that he could make portable TV 
cabinets as cheaply with vinyl 
coated sheets as with painted steel. 
Reason: Painted cabinets were 
often so badly marred in assembly 
that they had to be repainted. 


e Size of Market—How big is the 
market for vinyl coated sheets, 
when you consider all metals that 
can be coated? By one estimate, 
about 25 million sq ft of vinyl 
coated metals were sold last year. 
Assuming an average selling price 
of 40 cents a square foot, it’s a $10 
million market. Within a few 
years, it may be $30 million or $40 
million. 


e Needed: Faster Welding — The 
big obstacles to tremendous growth 
are a lack of welding knowhow and 
suitable equipment. The sheets can 
be welded on a production basis, 
but time, energy, and pressure must 
be controlled to avoid damage to 
the coating. Since vinyl is an in- 
sulator, current flow must be regu- 
lated from the back side. Four 
basic techniques have been applied 
with success: Graham studwelding, 
projection welding (capacitor dis- 
charge), spring loaded electrode 
welding, and magnetic force weld- 
ing. All are too slow for auto and 
appliance manufacturing. They use 
self-indexing equipment capable of 
50 spotwelds a minute. 


© Impact—That’s the story, but it’s 
really only the beginning. Color 
and texture have added a new 
dimension to steel. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
ig 


\ir Hardening Steel Has 
ligh Strength at 1000° F 


An air hardening specialty steel 
at resists softening upon contin- 
ed exposure to temperatures of 
000° F is expected to find use as 
structural material in jet aircraft 
nd allied equipment. 

Produced by Latrobe Steel Co., 
,atrobe, Pa., the steel also provides 
igh toughness and ductility at ten- 
ile strength levels up to 300,000 
si. Latrobe calls the material Dy- 
aflex. 

Another principal advantage: It 
an be fully hardened in large sec- 
ion sizes. 
emperature that can be used brings 
bout the nearly complete relief of 
esidual hardening stresses neces- 
ary for maximum toughness at high 
trength. 

Other characteristics of the ma- 
erial include ease of forming and 
vorking, good weldability, relatively 
ow coefficient of thermal expan- 
ion, better than average corrosion 
nd oxidation resistance, and low 
trategic alloy content. 

Dynaflex contains 5 per cent 
hromium, 1.30 molybdenum, 0.90 
ilicon, 0.50 vanadium, 0.30 man- 
‘anese, and 0.40 carbon. 


ypray Booth Lining 
saves Clean-Up Time 


A near-permanent release lining 
naterial for paint spray booths that 
aves clean-up time will pay for 
tself in five months, says the Fab- 
ics Div. of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
nours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Tested in huge traveling spray 
ooths by an eastern railroad, it 
educed the number of manhours 
equired to peel off accumulated 
verspray by one-third. 

The technique consists of lining 
yooths with Armalon TFE fluoro- 
arbon coated glass fabric. Fair- 
rene 5140 cement is used as the 
yonding agent. 

No stripping lacquer is required 
vith the lining because paint ad- 
eres loosely to its surface. Thick 
ayers can be removed easily with 
he hands periodically over an in- 
lefinite period, says Du Pont. Ac- 
idental rips and tears can be read- 
ly patched. 
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The high tempering ’ 


small and fine pitch gears 


for precisi 


No matter how fine your gear 
problems. 
your engineering staff prior to 


production headaches . . . cut excessive costs. 


on equipment 


requirements — Perkins can solve your 


Perkins unique custom-gear engineering service, available to 


the blueprint stage, will... eliminate 
This service — recognized 


by leaders in the radar, electronic and missile fields, and backed by 52 
years of custom gear experience — assures the precision quality needed to 


guarantee trouble-free operation. 
... Perkins skilled personnel, 
together with modern up-to- 
date equipment guarantees 
fast delivery on prototypes 

or production runs. Call or 


write Perkins for complete 
information on custom-gear 
engineering and a quotation 
on your requirements. Then 
judge for yourself. 


Don’t gamble with gear performance 


YOURS ON REQUEST 
Folder showing cus- 
tom gears Perkins has 
made (from various 
materials) for aircraft, 
automotive, precision 
_instruments, home 
_appliances, portable 
and machine tools, 
and other products. 
ncludes Perkins fa- 


| sizes. Write today. 


MACHINE AND GEAR CO. 


Dept.2G West Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone: REpublic 7-4751 
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Uniform flow of air through 


MASTER 
REGULATOR 


Automatic Tuyere Control 


Cuts Blast Furnace Wear 


THE RIGHT controls will often re- 
duce operating and maintenance 
costs and prevent loss of material. 

An automatic control system, de- 
signed to balance the flow of air 
through blast furnace tuyeres, re- 
duces blowing costs, prevents burn- 
ing of furnace lining, and keeps 
fines in the charge from being blown 
out the stack. It’s available from 


B-I-F Industries Inc., Providence, 
Reale 
e Background — Without control, 


flow of air into the blast furnace 
isn’t uniform. . Furnace back pres- 
sure varies at different points. 
Where pressure is low, the tuyeres 
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pass more air. Result: Hot spots 
develop on the walls of the furnace, 
and greater air velocity causes fines 
to be blown from furnace charge. 

For several years, United States 
Steel Corp. has experimented with 
ways of controlling tuyeres. The 
first system used venturi tubes for 
measuring pressures, and ceramic 
lined butterfly valves for throttling. 

An elbow meter, designed by 
B-I-F, and first used at the Fairless 
(Pa.) Works of U. S. Steel, elimi- 
nated the need for venturi tubes. 
An improved nozzle, also designed 
by B-I-F, was later introduced at 
the Gary (Ind.) Works of U. S. 


Steel. A control circuit for each 


POSITIONER. 


jue 
ie ee ee eee oe er ee So a 


nozzles prevents hot spots anc 
lining. Fine 10 longer | 
of the charg and up the tac 


tuyere and a co-ordinating circuit 
complete the system. 


¢ How They Work—Each tuyere is 
equipped with a flow nozzle, a bal- 
anced flow transmitter, a controller, 
a strip chart recorder, a four-way 
valve positioner, and a ceramic 
lined butterfly valve. If less than 
normal furnace back pressure causes 
a tuyere to pass more air than it 
should, the butterfly valve is 
throttled, reducing the flow of air. 

If one of the tuyeres is plugged, 
the controller opens the butterfly 
valve, permitting more air to enter. 
If the tuyere can’t deliver its share 
of air when the valve is wide open, 
more air is directed to the others. 
When they throttle back to prevent 
excess flow of air, bustle pipe pres- 
sure is increased, and obstructions 
are blown out. 

A high pressure alarm circuit 
prevents bustle pipe pressure from 
exceeding a set limit. If the nozzle 
cannot be cleared with blasts of air 
below that pressure, it is switched 
out of the system. 


STEEL 


NEW 
Screw Feeder 


PUG MILLS 


EVEN MORE EFFECTIVE IN SINTERING PLANT 
AND BLAST FURNACE DUST CATCHER SERVICE 


The new Bailey Screw Feeder is effective for flow 
° regulation and conveying of flue dust, ore fines and 
various other materials. An outstanding feature 
is that it maintains uniform flow, even when irregu- 
lar feeding may be caused by “‘hanging”’ of material 
in dust catcher or a sudden furnace “slip.” The 
feeder speeds the sintering process and assures 
substantial savings through reduced handling costs. 


BAILEY PUG MILLS were developed for low- 
cost processing of greater tonnages of more uniform 
sintered products. They are built for continuous 
service, in capacities from 100 to 400 tons per hour. 


Write for Bulletins 


This Bailey Double Shaft Pug Mill ° 
is equipped with a double helical ° 
gear reduction unit. Types of Bailey e 
Pug Mills available include single 
and double shaft types, with direct 
or rope drives. 


COMPANY 


a 61221 BANKSVILLE ROAD PITTSBURGH 16, PA 
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FREE BOOKLET! 


How you can turn METAL 
TURNINGS into additional 
PROFIT 


If your plant has 20 tons or more metal turnings per month, this 
booklet will tell you how you can make a substantial yearly profit. 


Metal turnings reduced to shoveling chips in an American Metal 
Turnings Crusher command $2 to $4 more per ton on the scrap market. 
In addition, you save 75% of storage space and recover 30-50 gallons 
more cutting oil per ton of turnings. 


This booklet shows all models of American Metal Turnings Crushers 
with capacities from 2 to 50 TPH as well as installations showing conveyor 
systems, crushers and chip wringers. 


Write today for Bulletin 159. It will pay you to have 
an American Metal Turnings Crusher in your plant. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 
OF RING CRUSHERS AND PUL’ 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
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Zinc Diecasting 
Slashes Gear Cost 


ARE you realizing the full cost cut- 
ing potential of zinc diecastings? If 
not, take a tip from the experience 
of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


The 3M firm decided that the 
forming method it was using to pro- 
duce identical mating, variable 
pitch gears for its copying machines 
was proving too costly. 

Seeking a solution, 3M engineers 
consulted with Twin City Die Cast- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. They found 
that the gears could be produced as 
zinc diecastings at a fraction of the 
previous cost and that machining 
could be eliminated. An added 
benefit: Uniformity of tooth shape, 
radiuses, and angles from piece to 
piece. 

Now, gears can be so precisely 
duplicated that any two can be re- 
lied upon to mesh perfectly without 
danger of misalignment. 


Each of the mating gears works 
from a fixed center. Each contains 
23 teeth, each differently shaped. 
Pitch radiuses range from 0.240 to 
0.840 in., the teeth are undercut, 
and none converges to a common 
center. 


Because there can be no adjust- 
ment of shaft centers, tolerance re- 


quirements for the teeth must be 
within +0.001. 


Firm Makes Epoxy Mirrors 


Precision optical mirrors made of 
epoxy resins are a major scientific 
advance, says Military Products 
Div., Singer Mfg. Co., New York. 


An epoxy master negative is cast 
from a precision glass master. High 
quality duplicates are cast from the 
negative and coated with alumi- 
num in a vacuum. The product, 
called Repli-Kote, faithfully dupli- 
cates complex curves. Physical prop- 
erties are superior to those of glass 
—shocks as high as 22,000 Gs don't 
affect their accuracy. 


Other advantages include: Faster 
production; integral mounting de- 
vices; infrared and electrical com- 
ponents can be molded into the 
plastic; corrosion resistance equal to 
glass counterparts. 


STEEL 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Centerless Belt Grinder Handles 9 in. Stock 


INTERLESS belt grinding of 
Is and tubes from 1 to 9 in. in 


meter and any length is now 
ssible. 


The new Engleberg Model 8132- 
) machine permits heavy, single 
ss stock removal (up to 3 lb a 
nute), quality finishes; and close 
erances on ferrous and nonfer- 
s metals. Average feed-through 
es vary from 21% to 20 fpm. 


The machine has an outboard 
pport mechanism with powered 
nds. The stands and the regulat- 
x wheel (it determines the speed 
d direction of the rotating stock) 
2 driven by an adjustable fre- 
ency, alternating current. power 
sll es : 


Stock is loaded on the outboard 
pports and fed into the abrasive 
It by the stands working in con- 
action with the regulating wheel. 
hen the tube or rod has been 
yund along its entire length, it 
ps a microswitch which reverses 
> angle of the regulating wheel 


3» 


and support wheels, and the stock 
feeds back past the belt grinding 
head. 

The grinder also has a power in- 
feed control that is synchronized 
with the feed stands to provide cor- 


rect alignment and proper work 
height when changing from one 


diameter tube to another. 
For more information, 


write 


Engleberg Inc., 831 W. Fayctte St., 


Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


Combination Machine Changes Tools Automatically 


PE CONTROLLED milling, 
lling, and boring are within the 
nomic reach of the small-lot man- 
cturer. By reducing setup time, 
duction time, labor costs, and 
entory, the KTNC Milwaukee- 
tic can pay for itself in one to 
ee years, says its builder. 

\s many as 31 different tools 
. be loaded into the machine. 
e tool is loaded into the spindle, 
others into a revolving storage 
m. To make tool changes, a 
asfer arm pivots out from its 
ition beside the drum, simulta- 
usly removes the tool from the 
vdle and one from the drum, 
ites, and simultaneously inserts 
new tool in the spindle and the 
er in the drum. Less than 9 
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interchangeable with all 
standard JIC cylinders 


With the introduction of the ALL NEW T-J Squair 
Head, Tomkins-Johnson now offers industry the 
most complete design range of air and hydraulic 
cylinders. Presently available in bore diameters 
from 1-% to 8 inches, the T-J Squair Head is an 
interchangeable cylinder which produces maxi- 
mum force and efficiency, with minimum pres- 
sures ...and is also adaptable to the use of low 
pressure oil as the working medium. Write today 
to The Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Michigan, 
for Bulletin #SQ 10-58 and complete details. 


CHECK THESE 10 POINTS OF T-J SUPERIORITY 


1. One Piece Piston 


3. 


. Hard Chrome Cylinder Bore 


and Piston Rods 
High Tensile Steel Tie-Rods 


-Cushion Adjusting Screw, 


Externally Adjustable 


. New Super-Cushion for air, 


or Self-Aligning Master Seal 
for oil (T-J Patents) 


/- Solid Steel Heads and 


Mounting Plates Standard 
all Models 


RIVITORS.. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


-AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS... 


Port Design Allows Mini- 
mum Pressure Drop on 
Inlet or Outlet 


- Chevron Type, Self-Adjust- 


ing Rod Packing 


Piloted Packing Gland— 
Absolute Alignment 


Piston Rod, Extra Strong— 
Polished and Chrome Plat- 
ed for Efficiency and Pro- 
tection 


G2 
GSD TOMKINS-JOHNSON 


CUTTERS. .. CLINCHORS 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


seconds are required for changes, 


A General Electric numerical | 
control system directs worktable } 
and spindle positioning, controls 


tool changes, speed, and feed. For 
more information, write Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., 6800 W. National 
Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Portable Tumbler Has 
Variable Speed Drive | 


4 
PRECISION and_ portability - 
small parts finishing, deburring, 
and polishing are obtainable with 
the Model RA Rollabrader. Th 
0.5 cu ft machine has a variable 
speed barrel drive system adj ust 
able from 20 to 46 rpm. i 


Other features include a_ vinyl 
barrel lining, convenient _ lifting 
handles on both barrel and machine 
bed, and welded construction suit- 
able for steel ball burnishing. 


For more information, write 
Rampe Mfg. Co., 14915 Woodworth 
Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Multispindle Drill Head 


Has Snap-In Universals 


THIS multiple spindle drill head | 
converts any single-spindle drilling 
machine for profitable single pass, 
multiple hole work. It can be used 
for drilling, tapping, reaming, coun- 
tersinking, and counterboring in a 
circle, straight line, or random pat- | 
tern. : 


The universal joints which drive | 
the spindle snap into place without 
tools. This arrangement cuts the 
time required for relocating spindles 
in different patterns. 

The gear and bearing design al- 
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Se ere 


lows the drill head to be mounted 
in any position. With a 1:1 gear 
ratio furnished as standard, all drill 
head spindles operate at the same 
speed as the machine spindle. Other 
gear ratios are available. 

For more information, write In- 
dustrial Sales Div., Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Industries Inc., 64 Old Or- 
chard Rd., Skokie, III. 


Drilling Units Have 
Long Strokes, Cam Feeds 


QUILLS are fully extended in the 
photo of these automatic units to 
show the stroke length—4 in. on 
the Model 4 and 5 units, 5 in. on 
the Model 16 and 17 units. Mod- 
els 4 and 16 are drilling units, 
Viodels 5 and 17 are companion 
‘apping units. 

Each unit has a cam feed for 
accurate repetition of the work cy- 
le. Follower segments make the 
troke of the spindle double that 
yf the feed cam. Different speeds, 
eeds, and strokes are available b 
hanging speed and feed gears and 
he feed cam. 

Each drilling unit may be con- 
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vA completely new concent in 
Tool Materials 


Fe Cr ro Ti C cmnren) 


the only machinable carbide in existence! 


FOR: Blanking, Laminating, Deep Drawing and Heading Dies, 
Arbors, Core Rods, Wear Parts, etc. 


FERRO-TIC combines the fabricating advantages of steel 
with the wear-resistance of carbide. In the annealed, 
completely dense state, FERRO-TIC can be machined 
with high-speed steel tools on conventional tool room 
equipment; thus, the need for costly diamond grinding 
is eliminated. Once hardened, by oil quenching from 
1750°F, FERRO-TIC is extremely hard and wear-resistant. 
FERRO-TIC stock blanks can be fabricated into long- 
wearing carbide components, using available tools and 
skills without delay! 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. 


Write or telephone for complete information: 


SINIERCAST - 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
136 Woodworth Avenue, Yonkers 2, N.Y. YOnkers 9-6767 
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Pouring silicon bronze at 
The H.M.Harper Company, 
_ Metals Division 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


verted to a tapping unit by using 
a different feed cam, a reversing 
motor, and controls to reverse them. 
The tapping units have time cycles 
as short as 3 seconds. 

For more _ information, 
Kingsbury Machine Tool 
Keene, N. H. 


write 
Corp., 


Speeds Floor Cleaning 


THE Floormobile cleans factory and 
warehouse floors without raising 
dust. It does the job by suction seven 
times faster than pushbroom clean- 
ing and works equally well in open 
floor or congested areas. 

The new models, Series G-59M-] 
and E-59M-1, have a 50 per cent 
increase in power, more suction, and 
a new, larger filter bag arrangement. 
The new filter lasts longer and it 
can be cleaned without removing 
from the machine. 

The Litterdoor Nozzle, which 
opens so that bulky trash can be 
sucked up as easily as dust and 
dirt, is standard on both models. For 
more information, write Handling 
Devices Co., 34 Concord Lane, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


Double Air Feed Handles 
Wide Stock in Presses 


MATERIALS up to 60 in. wide can 
be fed into presses or shears with 
the Ses-Matic Double Air Feed. It 
can feed from any side of a press, 
and is easi:y moved from press to 
press or shear to shear. 

In operation, the stock is gripped 
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mg both edges of its width and 
rried forward by two gripper 
ads, each sliding on guide bars. 
ie stroke length is infinitely ad- 
stable to the maximum of the 
it. Metal-to-metal stops insure 
act duplication of stroke length. 
The stroke is cushioned at each 
d by a self-contained hydraulic 
eck. No adjustment is necessary 
- changing from one stock thick- 
ss to another. 

Available as optional equipment 
th the air feeds are nonpowered 
ck levelers for removing coil 
rvature from mild steel. For more 
ormation, write Special Engineer- 
x Service Inc., 8161 Livernois 
re., Detroit 4, Mich. 


ne of OBI Presses 


as Large Die Area 


IPROVEMENTS on these 35, 45, 
d 60 ton capacity presses include 
modified flanged slide which gives 
‘ger die area, a lower connection 
Il box adjustment which allows 


ick takeup of ball box clearance 
thout dismantling the slide, and 
optional recirculating lubrication 
stem. 

The recirculating system continu- 
sly lubricates main and connec- 
n bearings, gibs, gears, and 
unterbalances. Enclosed within 
> press frame and protected from 
mage, it lowers maintenance and 
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What CORROSION-RESISTANT Fastenings 
Do You Need? 


Harper has manufactured fastenings in more than 100 differ- 
ent corrosion-resistant alloys . . . Stainless Steels, Monel, 
Silicon Bronze, Naval Bronze, Brass, Aluminum, Titanium. 


What STANDARD Type and Size Do You Need? 


From #2 screw size through diameters of 2 inches, Harper 
maintains the broadest standard product line in its industry 
... and Harper Distributors are everywhere. See your Yellow 
Pages. 


What SPECIAL Type Fastenings Do You Need? 


Cold Heading and Hot Heading techniques are a science at 
Harper. Both “know-how” and facilities are directed toward 
cost-reduction and quality improvement on your parts of non- 
standard size and shape. 


What EXTRA Benefits Does Harper Give YOU? 


@ You have assured supply because Harper pro- 
duces its own raw metal. 


e@ You receive immediate deliveries from local 
stocks. 


e@ You gain customer goodwill for your products 
through Harper quality. 


e@ You lower your costs by efficiencies in purchas- 
ing, maintenance and assembly. 


Operator observes .734” wire being headed into finished bolts 


THE H.M.HARPER COMPANY 


8200 LEHIGH AVENUE ¢ MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 


One of these 9 


is sure to answer your 
power transmission needs! 


Regardless of type, every H & S Gear is of 


Spur the rugged, “‘husky” type. Heavy rims are 
e well reinforced. Hubs are heavy in section, 
Racks eliminating the need for key patches. All 


e sharp corners are broken and generous fillets 


Bevel are provided. 
Ss H &S Gears are available of Steel, Hard- 
Mitre ened Steel, Alloys, Cast Iron, Bronze, Raw- 
i hide, Fibroil, or Bakelite. 
Internal ; Lege? 
S Exacting care is exercised in every manu- 
Worm facturing step of H & S Gears. This insures 
S quietness of operation, uniform velocity ratio, 
Helical and freedom from vibration. 
° Whether you need a gear that weighs one 
Spiral ounce or 10 tons, why not put our years of 
sd gear engineering experience to work for you. 
Herringbone Just send us the specifications or call. There’s 


no obligation. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT) CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 Hamilton Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Write on Company Letterhead for H&S Gear Catalog No. 57 
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cleanup costs, 
life. 

The presses have a combination 
air friction clutch and a brake unit 
which provides torque overload con- 
trol with controlled cycling and 
inching. 

For more information, write Min- 
ster Machine Co., Minster, Ohio. 


and prolongs press 


Power Drive Casters 
Solve Handling Problems 


THE Electromite powered caster |) 
unit provides a solution for handling } 


loads in the 1000 to 1600 Ib clalail 


that usually are considered too light 
to be moved by expensive heavy 


duty equipment, but are too heavy }| 


to be moved by hand. 
The caster can be installed on 


stock trucks, hydraulic lifters, hand }/ 


trucks, or other loading equipment. 
Wheel sizes of 8, 10, and 12 in. 
make it easily adaptable. 

It is designed to replace one or 
both rigid casters on a_ vehicle, 
Speeds in forward or reverse up to 
10 mph are possible. 
will accommodate up to 1600 Ib. 


The casters |) 


They are powered by a quickly re- |) 


chargeable battery. 


For more information, write 
Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 


Design Improvements Up 
Roller Bearing Capacity 


YOU CAN upgrade the operation } 


of your equipment with these high 
capacity roller bearings. 

They have three major design 
improvements: Maximum diameter 
and quantity of convex rollers for 
each bearing size; precision ma- 
chined, centrifugally cast bronze re- 


tainers; and high, heavy inner race } 


shoulders. 


They are available in bore sizes 


ranging from 1.5748 to 11.0236 im 
with dynamic load ratings up 10 
288,000 lb. They will also be made 
in pillow blocks in bore sizes of 
1 7/16 to 10 in. 
For more 
Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago 1, III. 


information, 
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write 
Prudential Plaza, 


3¢ COMpanies are members of the 


MALLEABLE 


NECTICUT 

1ecticut Mall. Castings Co., New Haven 6 
ern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck 
Haven Malleable Irom Co., New Haven 4 


WARE 
ern Malleable Iron Co., Wilmington 99 


ols 


ral Fdry. Div., Gen. Motors, Danville 
ago Malleable Castings Co., Chicago 43 
1e Malleable Iron Co., St. Charles 
ynal Mall. and Steel Castings Co., 

Cicero 50 
ia Malleable Castings Co., Peoria 1 
ner Castings Company, Decatur’ 


ANA 

‘Belt Company, Indianapolis 6 

cie Malleable Foundry Co., Muncie 

> Haute Mall. & Mfg. Corp., Terre Haute 


SACHUSETTS 
her Malleable Iron Co., Easton 


IIGAN 

yn Malleable Iron Co., Albion 
Specialties Mfg. Co., Saint Joseph 
llac Malleable Iron Co., Cadillac 

ral Fdry. Div., Gen. Motors, Saginaw 


NESOTA 
hern Malleable Iron Co., St. Paul 6 


HAMPSHIRE 
nia Malleable Iron Co., Laconia 


JERSEY 
<er Foundry Company, Newark 4 


YORK 
e Steel & Mall. Iron Works, Buffalo 7 
sr & Jones Company Division 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Solvay 
cany Malleable Iron Co., Inc., Oriskany 
moreland Mall. lron Co., Westmoreland 


) 


rican Malleable Castings Co., Marion 

on Malleable Iron Co., Canton 5 

ral Fdry. Div., Gen. Motors, Defiance 

on Mall. Iron Co., Ironton Div., Ironton 

on Mall. Iron Co., Ohio Mall. Div., 
Columbus 16 

nee Malleable Castings Co., Toledo 5 

ynal Mall. and Steel Castings Co., 

Cleveland 6 


ISYLVANIA 

‘Iron Company, Inc., Philadelphia 22 
Malleable Iron Co., Erie 

aster Malleable Castings Co., Lancaster 
sh Foundries Company, Easton 

iville Malleable Iron Co., Meadville 
isylvania Malleable Iron Corp., Lancaster 


) 
s Foundries, Inc., Lufkin 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Mall. Iron Co., Point Pleasant 


ONSIN 

er Malleable & Mfg. Co., S. Milwaukee 

City Malleable Iron Co., Racine 

1 Belt Company, Milwaukee 1 

ral Malleable Company, West Allis 14 

| Foundry Inc., Beaver Dam 

side Malleable Castings Co., Racine 

4ukee Malleable & Grey Iron Works, 
Milwaukee 46 
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How to Select the Best Metal 
to Perform a Given Set of Functions 


Any equipment part can be described, 
at least approximately, in terms of the 
functions it must perform. That is, it 
must provide a certain strength plus 
resistance to wear, fatigue, impact or 


corrosion. The finished part must pro- 
vide the best combination of all neces- 
sary factors at the lowest possible cost — 
a cost that must include machining, 
finishing and assembly where applicable. 


Unique Production Method Combines Desirable Characteristics 


The amount and form of carbon in fer- 
rous metals is of prime importance. The 
carbon content of Malleable iron (2.00 
to 2.60%) provides good fluidity at the 
pouring stage. Yet neither flake graphite 
nor combined carbon is present in fin- 
ished standard Malleable iron. 


As the photomicrograph of standard 


Malleable iron shows, the carbon has 
been transformed into temper carbon 
nodules in a matrix of ferrite during the 
heat-treatment given all Malleable iron 


castings. The result is a metal with a 
unique combination of high strength, 
toughness and machinability. 


Pearlitic Malleable irons differ from 
standard, or ferritic, Malleable only in 
that a controlled amount of the carbon 
is combined with the iron to form a 
pearlitic matrix around the temper car- 
bon nodules. This increases strength, 
hardness, wear resistance and modulus 
of elasticity, while retaining good duc- 
tility and machinability. 


TENSILE PROPERTIES — A.S.T.M. MINIMUM SPECIFICATIONS 


Standard and Pearlitic Malleable lrons 


Designation 
Dasais 


Tensile Strength | Yield Strength 
peissi: 


Ratio of Tensile 


Elongation to Yield 


% in 2 in. % 


Standard 


35018 53,000 


35,000 


32510 50,000 


Pearlitic 


45010 65,000 


32,500 


45,000 


45007 68,000 


45,000 


70,000 


48004 


48,000 


50007 75,000 


53004 80,000 


60003 80,000 


100,000 


Strengths up to 135,000 p.s.i. tensile and 110,000 p.s.i. yield are 
produced commercially under individual producers’ specifications. 


TYPICAL BRINELL HARDNESS NO. RANGES 


Pearlitic Malleable Irons 


45010 45007 


50007 53004 


Designation 
B.H.N. 163-207 | 163-217 


163-228 


179-228 | 197-241 | 197-255 | 241-269 


New Savings Result 


From the wide range of properties ob- 
tainable, a Malleable iron may be se- 
lected that will most completely meet 
ideal design and functional require- 
ments. Because of the great latitude of 
producible sizes, from a fraction of an 
ounce to hundreds of pounds, Malleable 
can be used for a wealth of applications. 


Malleable iron’s economy is derived in 
two ways. First, the casting process is 
generally accepted as the most economi- 
cal method of producing a finished part. 
Secondly, being the most machinable of 
all ferrous metals of similar hardness, 
cast or otherwise, Malleable iron cast- 
ings provide exceptional economies in 
time, tool and power consumption. 


Today’s Malleable iron castings offer 
tremendous strength, uniformity, versa- 
tility and economy. The producers of 
Malleable castings are anxious to assist 
you in getting maximum “usability.” 
Why not let their modern design, testing 
and production facilities work for you? 


Send for Special Data Unit 


Your copy of Data Unit No. 101 con- 
taining additional information on the 
benefits you can derive from Malleable 
iron castings is available from any mem- 
ber of the Malleable Castings Council. 
If you wish, you may direct your request 
to Malleable Castings Council, Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 
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AOLOGK 


SILVER PLATTER SAVINGS 


are served with these 


ROLOCK 
TRAYS 


“Pressure Welded”’ 
Furnished 2-layer 
or 3-layer 
“Serpentine” 


“Pressure Welded”’ 
with pusher pads 


“‘Serpentine”’ 
with load-retaining sides 


ROLLER HEARTH FURNACE users have found these two ‘basic Rolock Tray 
designs ... and many possible variations... at once efficient and economical. 


Not only can Rolock design and construction reduce tray weight (often by 
25% to 50%) and thus increase pay-load, but service records frequently 
show that tray life has doubled or tripled. 


These worthwhile savings have resulted from Rolock’s engineering approach 
to tray design, taking into consideration details of the furnace hearth, tray 
load and weight ratios, method of operation, temperaiure limits and gradients 
and many other factors. 


Complementing correct design, Rolock’s unique “Serpentine” and “'Pressure- 
Welded” construction features have proved to be, in many installations, the 
answer to problems of rapid tray deterioration. That is why Rolock today is 
a major supplier of furnace trays of these and many special types. 

Why not make your own test, Let Rolock design and build your next 
replacements. 


SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES FROM COAST TO COAST 
ROLOCK INC., 1262 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


JOB - - ENGINEERED for better work 


Easier Operation, Lower Cost | 


FABRICATED =e ‘ALLOYS: 


Lubricating Miniature Bearings) 


This manual gives information on the 
various types and brands of oils andj: 
greases available to designers and usets} 
of miniature bearings. Miniature Precision 
Bearings Inc., Keene, N. H. ; 


Heavy Duty Fans 


Mechanical Draft and other heavy- da i 
fans are described in a 28-page bulletin, }) 
FD-905. Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo 5,} 
N. Y. TF 

4\ 


Vibration Contro! Guide 


A bulletin describes vibration control |, 
mountings and materials available to solve | 
problems in industrial installations. 
bration Mountings Inc., 98-15 50th Ave 
Corona, N. Y. 4 : 


Optical Equipment Catalog 


“Optical Products,” 24 pages, lists cur- | 
rent catalogs. The index is divided into} 
consumer, ophthalmic, scientific, and tech | ‘ 
nical products. L-86. Bausch & Lomb Op- }/ 
tical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, } 


Ney. it 


t 
Aluminum Machining Handbook} 
“Machining Aluminum,’ a  32-page |) 
booklet, gives data on machining prac- 
tices, tool angles and designs, and tool 
materials. Reynolds Metals Co., PRD-3, if 
Box 2346, Richmond 18, Va. } 


' 


Titanium Booklet . 
A 36-page booklet gives technical infor }j 
mation on how titanium is made, prod- | 


ucts, and applications. Harvey Aluminum, |) 
19200 S. Western Ave., Torrance, Calif. 


For Industrial Truck Owners 

This booklet discusses the factors that }) 
will help you determine whether to re }} 
build industrial trucks or to purchase new }) 
models. Elwell-Parker Electric Co, 
4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Temperature-Millivolt Chart |, 


This chart converts Fahrenheit or Centi- } 
grade temperatures, in 5 degree incre 
ments, to millivolt values for eight dif 
ferent thermocouple calibrations. Thermo })j 
Electric Co. Inc., Saddle Brook, N. J. 


Aluminum Mill Products 

A complete listing and description of {ij 
this company’s products is given in a 24 
page booklet. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- hy 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


Strain Gages and Instruments || 

Catalog SR-4 lists over 250 types of} 
bonded filament resistance strain gages. |} 
Electronics & Instrumentation Div., Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Waltham, 
Mass. 


Full Line of Cutting Tools : 


Two catalogs, No. 59 and No. 59-A, |} 
show a selection of carbide cutting tools, 
blanks, and inserts. Wendt-Sonis COs }j, 
Tenth and Collier Streets, Hannibal, Mo.|/ 


OF MEETINGS 


SALENDAR | 


9-10, International Acetylene As- 
iation: Annual meeting, Roosevelt 
tel, New Orleans. Association’s ad- 
ss: 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
Y. Secretary: L. G. Matthews. 


9-10, Steel Founders’ Society of 
erica: Annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
icago. Society’s address: 606 Termi- 

Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Execu- 
» vice president: F. Kermit Donald- 


le 


9-12, American Society ‘of Mechani- 
Engineers: Aviation conferénce, Stat- 
Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. Society’s 
ress: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
Y. Secretary: O. B. Schier. 


9-13, National Association of Manu- 
urers: Institute on industrial rela- 
is, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
yd, Fla. Association’s address: 2 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y. In- 
ite’s director: Sybyl Patterson. 


10, Society of American Military En- 
ers: Symposium on industry and de- 
e, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
mation: Miss Mary Busch, Pitts- 
sh Post, Society of American Mili- 
Engineers, 925 New Federal Bldg., 
sburgh 19, Pa. 


11-12, Instrument Society of Ameri- 
Annual iron and steel conference, 


buses, Inornaron, & Ese | this OLIVER-FARQUHAR Forming Press 
‘burgh 30, Pa. A A ‘ 
; will cut your production rejects 


F Chicago. Institute's address: 3673 ait this 1000-Ton Oliver-Farquhar Four-Column Hydraulic 
Rd, Cleveland 20, Ohio. Manag- Forming Press has unusually rigid construction. This guaran- 
Ree ei iarald A” Daschner, tees minimum deflection under full tonnage loads and close 
toleran e operation for accurate, high-output production. 
Ext Meri ti it can be equipped with either manual or electric 
pushbutton controls. You can select the controls to match 


11-13, Pressed Metal Institute: 
ng technical meeting, Pick-Congress 


6-18, Society of Automotive Engi- 
:: National passenger car, body, and 


rials meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac your production requirements. [X¥% i special high and 
], Detroit. Society’s address: 485 low pressure fluid circuits are incorporated in this press. Fast 
igton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. advance, controlled pressing and fast return of the rams 
tary: John A. C. Warner. assure maximum production. 

Oliver-Farquhar Hydraulic Presses are available in popular 
5-20, American Institute of Chemi- standard sizes from 50 to 5000-ton capacities. O-F Mechanical 
ingineers: Winter meeting, Chal- Gap Presses are available in 75 to 200-ton capacities. You are 
-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. invited to write, wire or phone for details on these presses or 
ute’s address: 25 W. 45th St. better still, ask for our proposals or recommendations. And 
York 36, N. Y. Secretary: F. J. remember, Oliver-Farquhar Conveyors can be designed and 
Antwerpen. built to give you the ultimate in automated loading and 


unloading for maximum press production 
5-20. National Association of Cor- e P : 


1 Engineers: Annual conference and 3 . 
it, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. As- The Oliver Corporation 
ion’s address: 1061 M&M Bldg., a A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 


Press and Special Machinery Departments 
York 52, Pennsy!vania 


ron 2, Tex. Secretary: T. J. Hull. 


}-20, Western Metal Exposition & 
ress: Pan-Pacific Auditorium and 
ssador Hotel, Los Angeles. Spon- 
American Society for Metals, 7301 
1 Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. As- 
t secretary: Ray T. Bayless. 


OF BB 
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Also Manufacturers of Farquhar Conveyors 
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MH (Bi uyulsks SUM 
for WOU, [RS Preduct with 
Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 


HERE'S | HC iow A “BETTER START” = rN 


FAS TENERS. 
eo ‘Improved drawi g avelites 


BUSINESS: MACHINE PARTS: 
e Eliminated grinding for gauge accuracy 


e » Improved stamping propert s @e Reduced rejects 


Sree ae ee oe ee ee ee ee 


page in heat treatment : e Lowered production costs 


° » Improved forming qualities @ Cut quality conn! costs 


Pe ee ee ee 


ee ee oe ee ee es 


ANALYSIS: AISI 104 
Deep dra 


MICROSTRUCTUR 


_ oe AISI 1055 ¢ , ROCKWELL: _B86- 95 


ic OSTRUCTURE: Uniform grain structure and 
carbide distribution 


— GAU TOLERANCE: + .0003” including crown 
WIDTH TOLERANCE: + .005” 
ose, 2 x 0884 —™ 

FINISH: No.2 © EDGE: No.3 

Ol SIZES: 200/250 lbs. per in. width 


Pie te et ee 


6.46 6.656 6 8 ee 8 


WIDTH TOLERANC 

SIZE: ie x .020 
FINISH: No. 2 * EDS 
“COIL SIZES: 


os 


i ee ee eee 


a : e é 
a so ae ce 0 eee ee ee eR R RR tee PERE ER ME EE EE RE RS ce 


Starting with a better material — quality controlled to your 
exact specifications for the product you make — assures a better product 
—with important savings to you. 


J&L is your most dependable source for quality controlled cold rolled 
spring steel to standard specifications — or to meet the most exacting 
demands of your product’s custom specifications. 


Give your product that all-important “Better Start”. Contact J&L today. STRI > 


LOW CARBON « HIGH CARBON ° ALLOY * 
Plants and Service Centers: Los Angeles * Kenilworth (N. J.) © Indianapolis * Youngstown TEMPERED SPRING STEEL * ZINC AND COPP 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation + STAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION + Youngstown 1, 


Aetalworking Outlook—Page 21 


| STEEL! 
Market Outlook 


March 9, 1959 


Be selmakers Smash Production Record 


INGOT PRODUCTION hit an all-time high 
last week as steelmakers struggled to keep pace 
with their customers’ demands.” 

Operating their furnaces at 90.5 per cent of 
capacity (up 1.5 points), they turned out 2,562,- 
000 net tons of steel for ingots and castings. In 
their best previous week (Dec. 17-23, 1956), they 
produced 2,525,000 tons. 

Last week’s record was a long time in the mak- 
ing, but chances are it’ll soon be broken. Steel- 
making operations may reach 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity before the first half ends. In that event, 
we'll have a 2,690,000 ton week. Capacity opera- 
tions aren’t likely because: Demand for some 
products (rails, wire, pipe, and structurals) is 
relatively light. 2. Producers don’t want to use 
high-cost, obsolete facilities. 


OUTPUT TOPS CONSUMPTION— Although 
metalworking’s business is on the mend, the re- 
covery hasn’t been strong enough to justify cur- 
rent steel buying. These factors explain the rush: 
1. Users carried liquidation too far last year, and 
they’re trying to bring their inventories up to 
normal. 2. “Normal” inventories aren’t big enough 
because mill deliveries are slower than usual. 
3. As consumption rates increase, inventory tar- 
gets are constantly being revised. 4. Strike fears 
encourage hedging. 


SHEET DEMAND LEVELS— Midwestern mills 
are getting fewer orders for sheets—principally 
because they have almost nothing left to sell. 
In the East, demand is leveling off as consumers 
decide that they’re adequately protected or pause 
for a second look. 


CUSTOMERS APPLY PRESSURE— Since most 
steelmakers are sold out of sheets for the first 
half, they’re concentrating on production prob- 
lems. Although the order rush has slackened, 
there has been no letup in pressure from cus- 
tomers who think they may not have been given 
a fair shake. Those who were fortunate enough 
to get on the books show no disposition to push 
back releases or cancel. But this comment is be- 
ing heard with increasing frequency: “If the steel 
labor talks in June look like they’re going to re- 
sult in a peaceful settlement, we'll have the 
damnedest revision of releases you ever saw.” 


Technical Outlook—Page 63 


BARS IN TIGHTER SUPPLY— Demand for 
bars reflects a marked improvement in current 
consumption and continued emphasis on inven- 
tory building. Stocks of some consumers are 
so low that they’re in immediate need. Others, 
fearing a strike, are requesting May and June 
delivery of material that won’t be needed until 
the third quarter. Knowing that bar mills ex- 
pect little third quarter business, some consumers 
are making this proposition: They’ll place orders 
for August and September delivery if sellers will 
guarantee to ship at today’s prices. 


STAINLESS LOOKS BRIGHTER— Producers of 
stainless sheets are boosting their output to meet 
improved demand in all markets. Strip producers 
have seen a moderate pickup. 


J&L IN ELECTRICAL STEELS— Entering a 


market in which it has never previously partici- 
pated, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is taking 
orders for a series of new carbon electrical steels. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 101 106 Nonferrous Met. 120 122 
Reinforcing . ... 107 Pig) ron) va.eee lOSme TIS, 
Boiler= Tubesis, sere TT Piling! seen suet TOG) 
Canadas "......1 eter ect Biltiesweeweerescsn 102 106 
Gladie Steel Gace veer 2 Plating Material ... 123 
Cokes...) eis creme 4) Prestressed 
Coal Chemicals. ... 114 SLUG S655 q0m ane ke 
Charts: Price Indexes... ... 105 
Finished Steel 105 Producers’ Key. 107 ... 
Ingot Rate . 104 R.R. Materials. ... 111 
Scrap Prices. 117 
s Refractories sacs) mld 4 
Comparisons .. ... 105 5 117, 118 
ChOD acces 
Contracts Placed 124 S p 
Semifinished . ... 106 
Contracts Pend. 124 ... : 
Service Centers 104 113 
Electrodes ... ... 114 
Sheets) tee ears 100 107 
Fasteners: sececme.s. UIT — 
5 . iG Silicon Steel.. ... 108 
errealloys ... ... 
oiec ie Stainless Steel. ... 112 
AW eaicon oon 1”) A 
SIRIDY Awe ae 100 108 
Footnotes. stan" ser 1h 
aren A Structurals ... 124 106 
t Gog 4 
ewe we Tin Mill Prod.. 100 108 
Ingot Rates .. 104 ... Toolesieelaaae 112 
Metal Powder. ... 114 Tubular Goods. 101 112 
OneSaP ica ae rere wld Wie eek sretsisxe sis 101. 108 


*Current prices were published in the Mar. 2 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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4 Groups Take More Steel, 17 Less 


FOUR MARKETS for shipments of 
finished steel from mills in the U. S. 
took more tonnage in 1958 than 
in 1957. They did this in the face 
of a drop of nearly 20 million tons 
(25 per cent) in the total amount 
of all grades of steel shipped. 

The four: Contractors’ products; 
agricultural; appliances, utensils, and 
cutlery; and containers. 

Declines were registered in the 
other 17 market groups in the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute’s annual 
summary of mill shipments. 


Steel service centers (jobbers, 
dealers, distributors) continued as 
the biggest single market for mill 
shipments of finished steel. They 
took 18.20 per cent of 1958 ship- 
ments, vs. 18.16 per cent in 1957. 
The automotive industry retained 
its grip on second place, but its take 
dwindled slightly from 17.81 per 
cent in 1957 to 16.90 per cent last 


a 


their hold on fourth place by tak 
ing 10.96 per cent of 1958 mill ship 
ments, compared with 7.81 per cen 
in 1957. 5 
Mill shipments of alloy steel 
(other than stainless) were 1,399, 
364 net tons (29.50 per cent) less 
in 1958 than in 1957. Similarly, 
stainless and heat resisting steel fell 


| 


year. Construction (including main- 
tenance) stayed in third place, but 
its share dropped from 15.67 per 
cent to 14.56. Containers firmed 


is 
STEEL, 


exhausted. Write} 
Penton Bld, 


Distribution of Finished Steel in 1958 by Market Classification 


Net tons of mill shipments of all grades, including carbon, alloy, stainless and heat resisting steel 


Ingots, Blooms, 


Billets, Slabs, 
Sheet Bars, & 


Seamless Tube 


Market Classification Rounds 
Converters, Processors ............. 284,523 
Forgings (except automotive) ........ 448,020 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws ......... 20,485 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors ....... 17,374 
Construction, Maintenance .......... 70,214 
Contractors’ Products .............. yer de 
AULIOMOLIVG As cystecrel tative Cees roe 327,966 
Rail Transportation ................ 13,611 
Shipbuilding, Marine Equip. ......... 6,521 
Aircratt aca atoniesrncurn oneness stats 13,326 
OilcauGas Drillings wicca. cocci 12,700 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering ....... 2,373 
Agriculturadlia, ctccciecics ices Sstcerone sie 25,622 
Machinery, Indust. Equip., Tools .... 103,410 
Electrical Machinery & Equip. ...... 4,891 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery ........ 5 
Other Domestic, Commercial Equip. .. 106 
CONPUEN GN Sitar; rorscasstateds scaidtarecoxs encks oss 1,140 
Ordnance & Other Military ......... 58,577 
EXD ONE oc raccre sratntels atsichaveve. «ciclo. auasetare te’ 4,056 
Onclassifiedina setrasn cians. s cauidere cutest 2,600 

Otel Scbmerer.reven covspeetets ota ttea wre ove 1,420,237 
Mechanical 

Market Classification Tubing 
Converters, Processors ............. 1,761 
Forgings (except automotive) ........ ...... 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws ......... = ....4. 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors ....... 96,730 
Construction, Maintenance .......... 6,019 
Contractors’ Products .............. 23,750 
BUROMIOTING 5.5: Fevsictste carta aceveve Rosecaievevdcers 118,611 
Rail Transportation ................ 700 
Shipbuilding, Marine Equip. ........ 431 
INR aE taeda crated oe isi w<k sore aes ates. 8 Sievers 2,881 
Ome&yGas Drilling: coascwcee ac con see 7,732 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering ....... 1,379 
RGRICUIUEGN) on ccrrct is ayels cy tered cren ales 22,207 
Machinery, Indust. Equip., Too!s 131,624 
Electrical Machinery & Equip. ...... 7,614 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery ........ 9,427 
Other Domestic, Commercial Equip. 14,386 
GContainersmeee ci eidisiscs) oes seein 2,022 
Ordnance & Other Military ......... 4,840 
EXpOrt: seteteletetetsre rie ei atte telat 2's) «ie 5,839 

Unclassified ..........0.ce2--seeees 103,290 

Totals jasc. ete veters eleneteteieTerictes 561,243 


Tables compiled by STEEL from American Iron & Steel Institute figures. 
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126,263 tons, or 20.37 per cent. 7 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- | 
TE until supply 
Editorial Service, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


* | 
Standard 
Structural Rails 
Shapes (over Rails 
Skelp Wire Rods (heavy) Steel Piling Plates 60 Ib) (all other) Joint Bars Tie Pla Hy 
81,059 249,351 73409 Gace 186,977 4 28 9 
AR CET ON cote: Spoon, 5,764 intearativs sroveretats « dames a ; 
Spee 214,901 Sens er 8,467 Biatoe senate Reo ee i 4\) 
66 114,230 676,285 35,527 639,483 6,083 11,264 1,312 279 | 
Se REGO 26,824 2,411,756 357,416 1,588,785 28,078 8,729 1,610 3,448 |i 
Kicveceeis 37,742 21,868 Reabonenets 139,440 enensrstae 57 hafecaiene a 
OK 46,873 36,076 weet 239,287 Se sence See S| 
a eveceion 39 159,122 396 302,661 393,554 7,112 23,209 78,755 }\: 
ON Ae et ce 104,553 1,360 596,842 54 369 1 a. ||) 
Pe ne Mea Se 2,691 tee 7,215 syerebiee atentete i Aves - | 
Bot 423 19,281 77) 17,538 Puen ekeis shave daueee iia dete ua . oe ik 
Leerol eyes 53 18,064 787 38,044 5,227 5,838 670 1,196 | 
ates 7,963 44,397 Ota 96,737 severe reise Mies at 3 sees fy 
Metetaave 130,372 183,680 wheelie 840,391 1,943 2,899 91 237 | 
SG CONE 22,521 21,418 esiptaiaee 131,434 areiersyete aapatctatts Or .0 oo 
Seibees 633 1,283 aot 9,569 Wer reas aN aa easter aan 
ctr aie 25,680 2,886 aeisvaests 20,146 BSR Sereistors Sacyetecs a | 
hanna 609 316 20 22,935 Soret ate ans sae ee oe a 
Beene. 30 4,605 PF 86,499 1,145 35 39 83 
32,421 15,759 255,353 43,695 284,202 103,232 2,830 6,430 24,748 | 
meth oh 383 239 eee 6,004 eens 745 164 15 } 
113,546 894,936 3,964,608 439,972 5,268,420 539,320 39,906 33,894 108,780 | 
Tin & | 
Terne |i 
Wire, Woven Bale Ties Tin & Plate 
Pressure Wire, Nails & Barbed & Wire & Baling Black Terne Plate (elec- 
Tubing Drawn Staples Twisted Fence Wire Plate (hot dipped) trolytie) 
1,531 944,556 1,366 636 44 34 5,262 553 2,219 
sietea gs 24 eaeasyeve ASSO i roe nee siievartesbive Bertone .. 
Moire 202,091 Peg Ses eta ae eae 179 ei pioetes -0 
58,974 221,185 387,145 53,355 152,539 54,907 87,405 16,646 84,401 
8,689 51,539 6,243 458 2,552 9 3,999 447 2,189 
2,956 67,018 907) ot tac 289 5 yin 21,103 1,645 3,738 
10,374 155,412 330 ei  Rsacie 9 oiskone 11,053 3,500 19,018 
667 1,250 2,258 602 WOT 2 is teem retro s 156 27 317 
1,080 323 SOP Gases yl Cl hiescet |) cor Wateuseees I owe) d 
373 916 Clee Pee toes hn ROCHE Me detec 45 ae avs 21 
952 102 ae rr rears 5. GiaheS | 
21 1,707 97 2 WO Ene, Bee 5 1 
771 12,754 157 116 V63 a papas 192 13 668 
51,286 166,772 7 PK ear es oe eee Oe Aro 9,180 2,872 15,361 
1,289 47,040 239 AS Paste Oe Seok 1,943 2,777 6,317 — 
4,030 47,798 SSS re coe ee! Pant) ae cee eee 36,789 5,498 20,609 3 
23 306,934 Le Cae ee Dense Beker 73,250 6,095 17,141 
15 62,081 5,864 Cie Siheeesco 2,345 337,177 319,512 4 1586,402% 
437 2,412 15 52 U ied Meaty hose 15 449s. ae 
2,542 23,493 1,530 759 396 71 33,341 87,357 281, 788 
99,343 47,480 7,723) © ares Gisele eecliia (Po Steere melee 
245,353 2,362,887 417,704 56,031 157,070 57,366 621,096 447,396 5,040,190 
STEEL 


WHO GOT THE STEEL--1958 Distribution of Alloy and Stainless Steel 


| Alloy Other Stainless and 


; Than Stainless, Heat Resisting, 
: 
; (Mill Shipments, 1958) (net tons) (net tons) 
‘ | Converters, Processors .......... 52,967 55,060 
i Forgings (except automotive) .... 299,027 9,670 
: Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws ..... 45,968 5,699 
+} Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors .. 308,533 171,556 
3 Construction, Maintenance ...... 98,821 8,645 
! Contractors” Products. 22... 22. 020 11,343 13,736 
: Automotive) ojsiicce cers cietsre scoleieteteue 1,043,413 67,640 
3 Rail Transportation ............. 91,974 314 
| Shipbuilding, Marine Equip. .... 93,868 2,321 
i | Aircresftiatcrtes racers ha ve inte Giseien one 31,141 14,941 
| Oma Gases Drilling weccctecteciiesancle 81,850 591 
| Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering .. 16,055 314 
| Agricultural Siccseveys cova en tees 24,112 349 
4 Machinery, Indust. Equip., Tools.. 379,005 41,978 
} Electrical Machinery & Equip. .... 394,350 9,682 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery .... 10.709 36,924 
{i Other Domestic, Commercial Equip. 13,015 11,524 
| Conatctitsers io tis civiccedacesarcicinre, skate tae. 13,887 1,362 
Ordnance & Other Military ...... 71,962 2,304 
| Export scree moos ea sept aa 147,567 14,740 
Unclassified. “855. te.< oseuie score revece 114,282 24,142 
Notes > Oras o.< sins s eeettaraeate 3,343,849 493,492 
| 
] Bars, 
{ Hot Rolled Bars, Bars, Oil 
Track (and light Concrete Cold Bars, Standard Country Line 
Spikes Wheels Axles shapes) Reinforcing Finished Tool Steel Pipe Goods Pipe Market Classification 


yn ee RY ee rae 226,773 1,736 147 32/699 7 87 eee 2612 eee ee Converters, Processors 
a I Se Sia; SUSs) 2) caer 1,526 493) se Rae ORs 0” ee a esos Forgings (except automotive) 


og BRC GRS sl egomec 331,629 era 28,606 40 phe atc mee | meet ch Sees Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
, 3,894 TA re free sie. 929,973 817,240 271,690 12,500 1,502,972 900,355 501/555 een Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 
i} 1,158 3,830 1,276 572,081 968,441 4,173 33 154,568 16;720 "9 UZISIISI) emcee Construction, Maintenance 
Dp esters, | evevayalars 188,483 50,494 17,460 17 129,678 BisPae are 9,766 wsseeeesses.. Contractors’ Products 
cos = | A clopeccst Es oponS 1,418,061 IOS 232,878 132 4,086 tence 383 atid avatepete oseistalaiels Oe siejeieers ety AUTOMOTIVE 
32,889 138,356 64,383 132,069 460 3,182 3 3/5865 eee 208 F macan cee Rail Transportation 
Weer. 5s BO hee ey ereni are 40,644 76 3,814 26 7 VO AERC SOTO | elects Shipbuilding, Marine Equip. 

rr Oe cic a WTA aS 12548 een: 6,876 50 2805 ee |e Se eernaeenc cosines oacco cba Aircraft 
pote 947 el Raawee 76,497 146 S44 secarene 5,631 130,068 he) ACR AS ties Hiden Oil & Gas Drilling 
342 1,563 693 77,887 232 2,686 563 1,771 706 534. ites Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 
| > GG ore EEOC 337,061 254 67;208 0 Paes 30208) 9 ae wesc 629 o> bexgiorne tre ere tera rere Agricultural 
{i 5 4,542 341 566,056 ....... 249,041 10,328 VY aK Aye SER ooh 8,106 .... Machinery, Indust. Equip., Tools 
11 116 2 104,088.55) 25.4. 26,438 23 228,833. nas 3:88) Me ae one Electrical Machinery & Equip. 
MF ckevsdsisisy, »  aveusvanera 14,673 148 28,843 87 65521 eee 213.) nee es Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 
} BERET Nts re artste 60,537 136 28,586 129 7,291 Wee are 390 .. Other Domestic, Commercial Equip. 
| 2: 6o Ry BSR C erm seea eee Ai 1605s eersierslst- ep & Coeuese T3162" osteo ee Containers 
| ib Gabe ser @e 0 Soran cer 2506480 ee 9,585 32 167 Bea rots CY At lh eg Ref Ordnance & Other Military 
2,160 7,014 4,100 103,328 27,901 6,289 90 35,399 106,480 SO1243) Se Sistaacrete coerce «+... Export 
1. igi BBA Sas eee 113,639 161,247 27,300 OE = eee | Netptind B1j6365 (oc etic cree Unclassified 

155,711 70,795 5,646,563 2,034,795 1,023,417 70,270 °2:174,939:- 1;158; 116° “'2;608,196) 2 poccmeneieree eae Totals 


Sheets, Sheets Strip, ‘ 
Sheets, Sheets, Sheets, Coated & Strip, Hot Strip, Net Percentage of 
dot Rolled Cold Rolled Galvanized (all other) Electrical Rolled Cold Rolled Totals Totals Market Classification 


' 420,203 267,484 16,349 2,257 174 63,665 47,056 2,854,574 477 2c Ee ieee Converters, Processors 
| 75 Ce 8 ol Gheghe =P Bie 6 hee ee ood F aeiarac 767,217 M28 Rae os Se ene: Forgings (except automotive) 
| 48,121 3,380 Cb aaa le otocas 5,440 15,119 878,873 N47 |. iatevercierersiene Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
882,985 1,270,461 900,444 12,376 3,578 116,970 60,025 10,902,283 183200 SS Pane Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 
363,604 118,306 161,062 5,721 14 46,553 7,874 8,722,549 Ce Soe fepiniot Construction, Maintenance 
700,212 839,446 1,021,338 13,628 598 74,973 97 ,866 3,467,189 Wh Bee BNO SR SCOU AAS COG Contractors’ Products 
278,614 4,426,805 133,215 97,347 2,982 298,697 263,334 10,125,034 16:90 eet store sistas ope e cisteihgee See Automotive 
77,163 8,508 13,214 93 2,013 10,010 467 1,472,112 7 eS EOE C OOD OOS Rail Transportation 
10,741 3,034 6,690 2,900 233 867 364 797,511 EES Oe Rh ree a Shipbuilding, Marine Equip. 
5,313 3,794 1,363 193 162 1,224 2,823 62,209 210) mie mm Gis Sieetevetecs ts Guay croton carers weeerorete Aircraft 
5,933 2,309 357 1 38 614 42 305,923 1) [ieee Serres cro raer Oil & Gas Drilling 
10,187 1,721 558 45 38 3,955 549 179,505 O;30s Factores. Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 
208,640 72,761 187,601 2,077 46 71,359 3,510 1,193,114 VQ ee eraiersiciete svere atotehsvevasertrcstetere Agricultural 
295,373 195,658 29,748 6,430 7,773 90,451 52,122 3,181,196 SSI k Sk Machinery, Indust. Equip., Tools 
184,087 397,006 45,964 9,269 396,114 50,652 77,513 1,771,514 2 9G PARNER 2 Electrical Machinery & Equip. 
102,931 1,056,765 108,847 15,879 7,631 18,627 92,886 1,590,095 PTT TP Bohacssne Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 
106,472 837,134 67,670 4,915 3,539 34,668 96,698 1,715,542 2.86 .... Other Domestic, Commercial Equip. 
411,627 513,098 44,431 W137 ae 142,776 109,535 6,568,583 VOE9G 8 ag eile ik stelerateistoxclere¥ateveinvortvslerers Containers 
19,599 11,568 3,150 42 2,920 2,133 4,610 238,690 O40 eee sretetere cate Ordnance & Other Military 
157,338 296,420 86,432 15,753 48,352 12,942 8,066 2,429,149 QOS ile rina etree aie siasine tone Export 
OHO Un eagy “Saorruchda as NEDO ODEE INE cOuot 1,588 40,550 691,571 ill  trtcssocnopGsdsoepeamcn Unclassified 

291,266 10,325,661 2,828,848 190,063 476,205 1,048,164 981,009 59,914,433 LO. i) Seinen Condo UbOn aceeaccac Totals 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 107 & 108 


Although sheet and strip pro- 
ducers continue under tremendous 
pressure to accept orders from con- 
sumers whose inventories are 
dangerously low, demand appears to 
be leveling slightly. That’s prob- 
ably because: Many users are more 
adequately covered on strike hedge 
tonnage. The mills are tightening 
on their order acceptances. 

In other years, sheetmakers were 
accused of pushing their customers 
into the market (particularly when 
a strike threatened). This year, 
though, buyers are doing the push- 
ing. But the demand isn’t entirely 
due to strike hedging; a good deal 
of it is generated by users’ belief 
that prices will rise this summer, 
strike or no strike. 
© Well Protected—Many consumers 
of cold-rolled and galvanized sheets 
(two grades in tightest supply) feel 
they are sufficiently protected for 
the remainder of the first half, and 
for a reasonable period beyond. As 
for hot-rolled sheets and specialties, 
on which deliveries are not as ex- 
tended, they do not appear to be 


pressing quite as hard for tonnage 
as they were a month ago. 

They seem to be coasting for the 
present, while taking a second look 
at the situation. Most users ex- 
pect a steel strike, but they’re not 
sure it will necessarily come with 
the general termination of mill 
labor agreements at the end of 
June. They feel a walkout could 
conceivably come later in the sum- 
mer, when the steelworkers might 
be strengthened by the end of the 
vacation season, and the approach 
of the seasonal fall upturn in manu- 
facturing activity. 
e Berlin Watched — The increas- 
ingly critical international political 
situation may also provide a rea- 
son for consumers to take a second 
look at their market position. There 
have been many “emergencies” dur- 
ing the postwar years, but the cur- 
ren Berlin crisis seems to be more 
serious than most of the others. 
In periods of mounting interna- 
tional uncertainty, there is often a 
disposition for market activity to 
slow down pending clarification of 
the outlook. 

Trading continues brisk in sheets 
and strip. Producers, in addition 


Air Inlet Screen for this work. 
Oil Burner 


to special shapes as required. 


tury of successful experience. 


Perforated Metal 
Products and Parts 


We, of course, supply manufacturers with per- 
forated metal sheets and plates in a wide 
variety of sizes and shapes, from which they 
produce their own products 
and parts, but we are also 
fully equipped to relieve 
a them of a great deal of 
We weld, spot- 
weld, or rivet, stiffeners and 
angles to the pieces and can form or flange them 
The items here 
shown are typical of hundreds we have furnished 
to other manufacturers during nearly a half cen- 


YOU'LL SAVE MONEY in most cases, by placing 
orders with us for perforated metal parts, to be 
delivered in lots throughout the year in accord- 
ance with your production schedules. Specialized 
equipment and procedures will usually enable us to 
do the work at lower cost than it could be done 


In your own shops. Send us your blue prints and specifi- 

: : cations. When given sufficient infor- 
mation, our engineers are often able to make money-saving suggest- 
ions and always welcome an opportunity to do so. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO., WivOM'NG PENNA, 


Pickling Basket 


Perforated Metal, spot- 
welded to specially 
formed angles. 


New Bulletin No. 51, Describes DIAMONTEX Perforated Metal Lay-in Panels for Modern Acoustical Ceilings, 
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to being well committed on cold-} 
rolled and galvanized throughout |} 
the first half, are booked solidly |) 
into early May on hot rolled, with 1 
increasing commitments beyond 
that month. 

Also, they’re well booked into } 
second quarter on enameling and 
electrical sheets. Demand for the } 
latter is strong not only from mak- | 
ers of household appliances, but } 
also. for distribution generators, | 
Improvement in power generato . | 
needs (a longer term proposliaia 
is less noticeable. 

e Heavily Booked—Actually, selle 
say there is not one importan 
grade in the flat-rolled catego 
in which they are not fully book 
up for the second quarter. In an 
effort to discourage speculative buy 

ing, they are screening all inquiri 
closely. In some cases, the mills | 
have turned back tonnage orders 
which they considered in excess of | 
customers’ normal buying patterns. | 

Automotive parts suppliers and | 
appliance manufacturers are order- || 
ing substantial tonnage, and are |! 
pressing for deliveries by June 30. || 
General Motors Corp. is stepping || 
up its releases again, after the re | 
cent slowdown when Buick assem- 
blies were curtailed. 

Hot strip producers now are 
solidly booked on material 4 to 
22 in. wide, but they still can take 
orders for first half delivery on nar- fl 
row bands (mill edge only). a 

If it begins to look like there | 
won’t be a strike, there’ll probably 
be wholesale revision of order books |) 
as consumers cancel tonnage, and 
hold up shipment releases. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 108 al 
Use of tin plate in the manufac- ; 
ture of containers for soft drinks is | 
increasing. In part, the trend ac- 
counted for high level demand for 
tin plate when other steel products 
were moving slowly. i 
To meet rising requirements, the 
steel industry has been installing ad- | 
ditional facilities. Jones & Laughlin ~ 
Steel Corp. has installed new facili- 
ties at its Aliquippa Works at a 
cost of $35 million. The works now 
produces electrolytic tin plate in 
standard and heavy gages and black 
plate and hot dipped tin plate in in- 
creased quantities. 
It’s estimated that the sale of soft 
drink cans this year will be about 


~ 


en eT ne 


STEEL 


| 
: 10 per cent above last year’s figure __ to be really lagging, a situation that volume. Demand from appliance 


£—36,660 tons of tin plate, or 405 has prevailed for some time. makers and distributors is relatively 
Hnillion cans. It means an increase Although they’re added shifts and __ slow. 
tpf 20 per cent over 1957, when 33,- recalled furloughed workmen, cold 


‘743 tons of tin plate went into soft | drawers can’t turn out as much ma- ‘TTybular Goods... 
)drink cans. Estimates for 1959 place _ terial as they could sell. Reason: 
jloutput at 446 million cans. Sales They’re getting eight week delivery 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 112 


seould go to 350,000 tons by 1965. promises from hot mills. “We expect price increases, re- 

1] ; The gain in hot carbon bar in-  gardless of a midyear strike, and 

Wire ced quiry is fairly general in some areas. we're buying for shipment before 
In general, automakers, fastener June 30.” 


Wire Prices, Pages 108 & 111 . - “ 
manufacturers, screw machine in- That’s the way one of the largest 


| Demand for wire products hasn’t terests, and_ electrical equipment __ pipe fabricating companies describes 


tmoved up as fast as that for most suppliers are buying fairly heavy its pipe buying policy. Most pur- 
steel products, but in the manufac- 
jjturers’ products there is a disposi- 


j)tion for users to order farther ahead. 
For some products, there is still 


: 
sispace on mill books in March, and 

is adequate ae i. April TA N K 

j schedules. 

ie oe are Midwest consum- P R 0 D U C Tl 0 N 
é 

4 

| 

; 

4 


jjers are buying wire products a little M A C H N E R Y 


‘more orderly than is the case in 
nie other marketing areas. Users 
are not waiting with the expecta- REED 


fon of acquiring their inventories OFFSETTER 
jin the last two months before a 
(| possible steel strike. 

Merchant products are just start- 


4 

ing to move. First quarter tonnage 

lis expected to better 1958’s corres- 
| ponding period by 25 per cent. This machine forms an offset flange around shell ends to 
Se acircrs2 wires volume. vill facilitate automatic welding of tank heads. It eliminates 
i probably be 40 per cent better than chill rings, decreases fit-up time, improves the concen: 


i} tricity of shell ends, and aids in reducing actual welding 
oat 860. time. Tight, clean joints result. Three sizes of Offsetters 
| handle up to 2” plate with standard dies. Illustrated 
j Steel Bars... with Turntable for reversing shell ends when both ends 


are to have offset flanges formed. 
ee = 


Bar Prices, Page 106 


2 


} The upswing in hot carbon bar 
{ inquiry is accelerating. Lagging be- 
| hind light flat rolled steel demand 
| in the current recovery, bars are 
| now closing the gap. Some leading 
| sellers are booked solidly into April, 
' and have substantial bookings for 
| shipment beyond. They anticipate 
| high operations throughout the sec- 


REED 
ASSEMBLY PRESS 


Permits rapid fit-up of tank heads 
into tank shells where offset joggle joints are used. 
Hydraulic pressure is applied through ball-and-socket swivel joints 
that allow the head cups to set to the head. Hydraulically powered 
kick-outs speed up loading and unloading. Both headstock and tail- 


| ond quarter. stock are adjustable vertically; tailstock is also adjustable along the 
Demand reflects a marked im- bed for various lengths of vessels up to 18’. 

| provement in consumption, and con- Fit-up rolls are also available to facilitate proper alignment and 

| tinued emphasis on _ inventories. assembly of shells lacking rigidity. 


Stocks of some consumers are so ee 
low they’re in immediate need of abe 
tonnage. Others, fearing a strike 

ge ee coc lS summet are Pee Oe Se ete ania Cee Pearesinaven Geese 
aed May end June NSE See Our Booth #917—AWS Welding Show—Chicago 

though it won’t be needed until the 

third quarter. Buyers seem uncon- 
cerned about the financial aspects 
of inventory building. 


The betterment in demand is EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


also noted in cold-drawn carbon 
and alloy bars, and in hot alloy THE WE Fm, (eS CORP. peat : 


bars. Only tool steel demand seems 


6, >) 
=e 
i —— 
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WELD WITH 
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Job report courtesy of 
Southwestern Engineering Co., Los Angeles, California 


For sub-zero weld strength 
in missile fuel storage tanks 


STAINLESS ELECTRODES 


When completed, this tank will hold a liquid propellent fuel under 
125 lbs. psi. Service temperatures will range from plus 200°F down 
to minus 300°F. The customer selected type 321 stainless for the 
vessel. To assure required impact strengths at extreme tempera- 
tures, Arcos STAINLEND 19/9Cb electrodes were recommended. 
This top quality weld metal joins the heads, shell seams, fittings and 
all attachments. Again—the tougher the test, the greater the 
need for Arcos. ARCOS CORPORATION, 1500 S. 50th Street, 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


chasers buying directly from the 
mills are following the same sort of 
policy. 

Demand for seamless tubing ex- 
tends into May. Volume for both 
April and May delivery is reported 
well above that for March. Most 


utilities are getting their orders on — 
mill books, and some of the tonnage ~ 


extends through June. 


Mill stocks of seamless (12 in. 
and under) are reported being de- ~ 


pleted; deliveries are steadily mov- 
ing out. 

Carbon and alloy mechanical and 
pressure tubing deliveries now ex- 
tend eight to ten weeks. 


Eastern district sellers note some — 
improvement in demand, but they — 
say there’s nothing spectacular in © 


the current movement. Most items 
are moving out of stock in the area. 
But demand in the Southwest is 
gathering momentum. Distributors 


ae 


we yr ne, 


of merchant pipe are not actively or-_ 


dering for inventory. Their supplies 
of buttweld are substantial, and 
most mills can still ship from stock. 


Northern California imports of 
pipe totaled 23,054 tons in the ten 
months ended last October. Most 
of it was galvanized, in sizes used 
for plumbing. 

Distributors of cast iron pipe in 
the Pacific Northwest report season- 
al quickening in demand is under- 
way. Several large jobs are up for 
bids in the area. These include 
work at Tacoma and Port Angeles, 
Wash. A large water system ex- 
pansion at Fairbanks, Alaska, in- 
volves 30,000 ft of water mains, bids 
on which go in at Juneau, April 1. 

Reflecting the recent reduction in 
the price of zinc to 11 cents a pound, 
the prices of galvanized pipe have 
been automatically reduced. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 106 


Inquiry for plates is expanding, 
with railroad needs picking up and 
construction requirements more ac- 
tive. In the latter category, high- 
way and nonresidential construction, 
pipeline and heavy tank work pre- 
dominate. Ship needs are well sus- 
tained. 

A large Pittsburgh manufacturer 
of capital equipment is laying in a 
substantial plate inventory,  al- 
though its sales haven’t improved 
appreciably. By July 1, it expects 
to have enough steel on hand to 


STEEL 


jsustain operations for 90 days. 
| While its prices may rise after mid- 
jyear, this equipment interest says 
\its not buying for speculative rea- 
‘sons. Its aim is to avoid a shut- 
down for lack of material in event 
‘ot a steel strike. Some of its sup- 
\pliers have announced that they 
can’t accept any. more orders for 
/ first half delivery. 

| Plate fabricators in New England 
jare placing second quarter orders 
‘in slightly heavier volume, but this 
tonnage would be larger if more 
jobs were being estimated. Welded 
built-up girder volume is slightly 
| more active, and shipyard demand 
is holding, but the pickup in de- 
'|mand on heavy industrial equip- 
| ment account is not exciting anyone. 
Still, few shops in the district want 
to end the first half of the year 
i) with inventories down to the cur- 
| 


— 


‘rent level. 
] * 
Pig Iron... 


| Pig Iron Prices, Page 113 
) 
4 
f 
g 
] 


General improvement in metal- 
working is stimulating foundry 
joperations, but demand for mer- 
pent pig iron has not gained ap- 
\ 


preciably. Some sellers say there 
ijhas been little change in market 
activity since the start of the year. 
| The long term outlook, however, 
His considered promising. A_resur- 
}gence in metalworking such as has 
cen experienced in recent weeks 
cannot continue for long without 
| 
| 


some noticeable impact on foundry 
activity. In some areas, noticeably 
‘in the Midwest, there has been some 
pickup as result of stronger demand 
| 


\for automotive castings. 
Most foundries in western New 
| York continue to operate on three 
| and four day week schedules. Con- 
| sumers of merchant iron are buying 
| conservatively, apparently not be- 
}ing too concerned over a possible 
| midyear steel strike. 
_ Some blast furnace capacity is still 
‘idle. But additional stacks are being 
| restored to production weekly. Last 
) week, Sharon Steel Corp.’s No. 3 
blast furnace at Farrell, Pa., had 
a breakout only a few days after the 
company had started up its No. 2 
furnace. No. 3 stack will be down 
about 30 days for a relining job. 
Republic Steel Corp. has started 
up its No. 5 blast furnace at Youngs- 
town, the fourth unit in production 
-at that works. 
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For predictable 
: stainless welding 
results with | 
submerged are 


weld ng 


Job report courtesy of 
National Tank Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


use ARCOSITE BONDED FLUX 4 


This 4,000-gallon tank for a resin reactor will handle highly 
corrosive material at temperatures of 500° to 600°F. Stainless top 
and bottom heads of type 316L were submerged arc welded to the 
body with Arcosite Flux and Arcos Chromenar Stainless Wire, 
This combination gives the proper weld metal chemistry for the 
needed corrosion resistance and an economical solution to the 
problem. ARCOS CORPORATION, 1500 S. 50th Street, Phila- 
delphia 43, Penna. 
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Blast Furnaces Produce 
More Iron in January 


Blast furnace production (pig iron 
and ferroalloys) in January totaled 
6,260,395 net tons, reports the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute. Of the 
total, 48,572 tons were ferromanga- 
nese and spiegeleisen. In the pre- 
ceding month, output was 6,072,890 
tons (including 47,505 tons of fer- 
roalloys), and in January, 1958, the 
total was 4,854,444 tons (including 
69,175 tons of ferroalloys). 

Furnace operations averaged 77.9 
per cent of capacity in January, vs. 
78.6 in December, and 62.8 per 
cent in January, 1958. Production 
by states in January: 


Blast Furnace Output—January, 1959 


(Net tons) 
% of 
By States: Production Capacity 
Massachusetts, New York 359,809 69.0 
Pennsylvania ...... j»-». 1,592,967 71.0 


Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia ....... 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 


559,462 79.8 


PE ORAM IR c alainehetsivtoys s ersi aie 151,660 82.6 
Alabama ciiecc cine issn srers 359,990 73.9 
CIO” Goncocooocomoun une 1,151,686 74.5 
Indiana 809,701 98.3 
TUINOIG) Siveilecicerseist eres 508,302 75.8 
Michigan, Minnesota ... 412,545 88.6 
Colorado, Utah, 

Catifornia. wi cnsccuass 354,273 89.9 

ERNEM Ona cdoopnogoaduddu cd *6, 260,395. 77.9 


*Includes 48,572 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. 
Data from American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Steel Wins Over Concrete 
For Stroudsburg Bridge 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., will fabricate and erect steel- 
work for a four lane, continuous 
girder bridge spanning Brodhead 
Creek between Stroudsburg and 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended 
8 


' cneeee 
Pittsburgho . oe.cas 


ow 
ra 


Youngstown 
Wheeling ......... 
Cleveland 

ES USESIO Wears. orahss ais = 
Birmingham 
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INGOT PRODUCTION# 


Week Ended Week Month 

Ago Ago 
156.0 142.4 

(1947-49—100) 
NEDO TONS 2 3... 
(In thousands) 


2,535¢ 2,506 2,288 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
tEstimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. 


capacity (net tons): 
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Weekly 2,831,331 in 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. It will re- 
place a temporary structure that has 
served since the 1955 flood. 

Originally designed in prestressed 
concrete, bids were also’ open to 
structural steel. Bethlehem came 
up with a steel structure of the same 
general appearance, profile, dimen- 
sions, and loadbearing characteris- 
tics as the concrete design, and was 
awarded the contract for the struc- 
tural steel on a low bid basis. 

J. Richard Nissley Inc. is the 
general contractor. About 630 tons 
of fabricated structural steel will 
be required. The bridge will have 
a 150 ft main span and two side 
spans, each 120 ft long. There will 
be two 25 ft roadways, each with 
two lanes, carried as separate bridges 
on common piers. Each roadway 
will have 9 in. curbs and an outside 
sidewalk 6 ft 9 in. wide, with a steel 
railing. 

The steel supporting the 7!/, in. 
concrete roadway will be shop 
welded girders with rolled wide- 
flange sections for floorbeams and 
stringers. All field connections will 
be with high strength bolts. 


Distributors ... 
Prices, Page 113 


Steel service centers shipped 15 
to 30 per cent more tonnage in 
February than they did in January, 
and there’s a strong trend toward 
continued improvement. That’s 
what Pittsburgh area distributors 
report, and their views are pretty 
much in line with those of ware- 
house operators at most other points. 

Demand has not accelerated as 
fast at the distributor level as it has 


at the mill level. But the distribu- 
tors are placing orders with the 


mills, covering themselves against | 


customers’ probable needs later. 


Some consumers are pressing for | 
quick deliveries because their stocks — 
aren’t big enough to sustain cur- — 


rent higher manufacturing sched- 


ules. They are not ordering stocks | 


as a strike hedge—and probably 
won't until it’s clear mills won’t 
be able to accommodate them. 


Buffalo district warehouses have — 


been enjoying a steady pickup in 
orders as more consumers turn to 
them to fill immediate needs. At 
St. Louis, steel service center vol- 
ume was better in February than 
it was in January. Flat-rolled items 
gained the most. It’s estimated 


a 
‘ 


; 
? 


that demand for them last month | 


was 20 per cent higher than it was 


in January and about 30 per cent | 


above the year-ago mark. 


Record rainfall during February | 


in the Southwest washed out predic- 


tions that the month would show a_ | 


zooming volume increase for the 
area warehouses. The Houston dis- 
trict was drenched with more rain 


than at anytime since 1908. Con- © 
struction work bogged down, and |) 


deliveries of all kinds suffered. 

Service centers in the 
Northwest anticipate accelerated de- 
mand during the second quarter. 
While visiting the area last week, 
Robert G. Welch, executive vice 
president, American Steel Ware- 
house Association, said the Pacific 
Coast soon should share in the busi- 
ness revival which originated in the 
East. He added that galvanized and 
stainless steels are in particularly 
strong demand. 
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Price Indexes and Composites 
FINISHED STEEL PRICE (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


(1947- 49=100) 


Mar. 3, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago Jan. Avg Year Ago 


186.9 187.0 187.0 187.0 181.7 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) ... 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 


bing, Mechanical, = Quality (95 Ib base box) 
00 ft) ae ee 27.005 Wire. Drawn, Carbon ... 10.575 


Tubing. Mechanical, Stain- vies ne ate Shp ok a4) 0.665 

Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less. 304 (100 ft) 205.608 Bale Ties (bundles) .... 7.967 

are 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails. Wite, 8d Common. 9.828 

| description of the following products and extrag and deductions ap- Ib .95 tb base box) ... 10.100 Wire. Barbed(s0-rod spool) 8.719 
plicable to them, write to STEEL. Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 

0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.800 5 VALCKE 


Week Ended March 3 


Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 Bars. Reinforcing ....... 6.385 
Beg ene 40 Ib Pear. 7.2022 Bare. CBs, PArOn seers 100 
Tie Plates 6.815 (pare GOR. Jat 03 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


e, eae Bars, C.F., Stainless, 
es, allway .. as 10.175 (Ib) 650 0.570 
Wheeis, Freight Car, Sheets. H.R.. Carbon .... 6.350 March 4 Week Month 
in. (per wheel) ...... 62.000 Sheets. C.R., Carbon .... 7.300 1959 Ago Ago 
Beetee. carbon At : 6.350 Sheets, Galvanized ... 8.615 Index (1935-39 avg—100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 
ructura apes 6.167 Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 
Poel EBtesll Garbon (ib) Fa Ng 0.688 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 
_ Spec ae 0.560 Sheets, Electrical .....,.. 12.625 
- Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strip, C.R.. Carbon ..... 9.489 
Hardening Die (Ib) .... 0.680 Strip. C.R., Stainless, 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 


Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. CUD) eferere 
Alloy, High Speed, W Strip H.R., “Carbon i Finished Steel, NT ....... $14.96 $149.96 $149.96 $145.42 $113.91 
Mera, ee Woes Mo Bless Black. Buttweld (100 No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 

( : t) 0 

Bars, Tool Steel, ; Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 Basic Pig Iron, GT ...'... 65.99 65.99 65.99 65.99 56.04 
Alloy. High Speed, wis, ft) R Malleable Pig Iron, GT .. 67 27 67.27 67.27 67.27 57.27 
Cr 4, V1 (ib) 2 Pipe. Line (100 ft) : Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 42.33 42.83 41.67 37.17 24.50 

Bars) HOR. Alloy cos. s. - fe Casing, Oi] Well, Carbon 


Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (100 ft) . 201.080 
(ib) Casing Oil Well, *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 


Bars. UR, Carbon 220. i 400) ft)! sccucanc...... 315.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED March4 Week Month Year 5 Yr PIG IRON, Gross Ton March4 Week Month Year 

prec 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago ; 1959 Ago Ago Ago 
z Bessemer. Pitts. .......... $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 

Bars, HR., Pittsburgh .... 5.675 5675 5675 : 415 

Bars, H.R., Chicago ... 5.675 5.675 5 675 415 Basic, Valley ........-..-- 66.00 66.00 66.00 66 00 

Bars, H.R.. deld Philadelphia 5.975 5 975 5 975 5 302 Basic, deld.. Phila. ....... 70.41 70 41 70 41 70.41 

e 
pore Paar tieburen 5.9 E65" TAOS 1.65 ; 5:20 No. 2 Fdry, Nevillelsiand.Pa. 6650 66.50 6650 66.50 
eee a UL sEn 5505 SSO — 5.50 4.10 No. 2 Fdry Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 6650 


Shapes, Std., Chicago ... 5.50 5.50 5 50 i 4.16 
Shapes deld., Philadelphia . of DEK 5.77 5.77 E 4.38 No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila, .. 7091 70.91 70 91 70 91 
Plates, Pittsburgh .... 5.30 5.30 5 30 4.10 th PP otlag@stynk cagadoon veyadty 62.50 62 50 62 50 
Plates, Chicago ... 5.30 : 5 30 410 No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 70 20 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. Songs 2k) : 5.30 4.10 ara 5 50 66.50 66.50 
Plates. Sparrows Point, Md. 5.30 : 5 30 4.10 eh Ne AL PORT IO. peso, oe 
Plates. Claymont Del. .... 5.30 3 5.30 4.10 Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66 50 66 50 
Sheets H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 é 5 10 f 3.925 Ferromanganese, net tont.. 245.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 
Sheets, HR., Chicago .... 5.10 5 10 3.925 a 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.275 2 6 275 4.775 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 6 275 6 275 4.775 
C:Ra 
Gal 


t74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


Sheets, A Toueseinen re : AINA ole a a 4 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


Soar A oy ite seee  D- . 428 sian . 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $44.50 $44.50 $43.50 $36.50 
rip, Ri: CABO « «<6 3 7 9% 
Sitip) CR: Pittsburgh ..... 7. 715 5.45 . 1 Heavy Melt, BE. Pa... 40.00 40.00 39.00 38.50 
Strip. C.R., Chicago ....... 7. 715 5.70 . 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 42.50 44.00 42.50 36.50 
Strip, C R., Detroit ....... 7. : : 7.25 5.45-6.05 . 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 46.50 48.50 4650 37.50 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 8. : : 7.65 5.525 . 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve, .. 42.50 44.50 43.50 33.50 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8. : . 8.95 6.55 . 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo, 39.50 41.50 35.50 28.50 
Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts, $10.65 $10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 62.50 63.50 62.50 54.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ....... 48.50 49.50 47.50 41.50 
*Including 0.35c for special quality. 


COKE, Net Ton 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 $99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl, .. 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 
Wire rods ¥,-5" Pitts. .... 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fary.. Milwaukee ... 32.00 32.00 32.00 30.50 
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MIFINISHED Kokomo, Ind 
INGOTS, C i Ger ee 
Munhall, Pa US foreleg At iMinnsaua, Colo, Clowes vee Atlanta All Tuer oot 
INGOTS, Allo .....$76.00 Monessen, Pa. eee nae 6.65 ER GR Ee Facunodanes 5.50 rene, BE yar ai se 5.875 
INGOTS, All bee N.Tonawanda,N.Y, Bil. 6.40 Clairto Wa e Dean 5.30 B anta(9) All ......5. Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Bet tt cues Pideburg Cal ¥, Bii. 6.40 Clairton, Pa, 0B (200.21 -5.30 pee -.3 +1 +5.875 Niles, Calif. lo, C10 . .. .6.125 
onomy, Pa, - ++ $82.00 portsmouth, O. FCI os "20 Cleveland J5, Pe aocda a) 1 am(9) C15 1.5. ittsburgh J5 
pee a 32.09 Roebling, N.J. OY aire Ke (Ol id J5, R2.. uffalo(9) R2 ..5.675 Portland,O : 
‘Oy ° Rb5 oatesville, P: Denison Canton O23 eR o anaes 5.675 Gee BTS 
Loweliville, aa ee 82.00 s.Chicago, Ill. SOSA UENS, ;PaLivars on,O.(23) R2 SanFran 1. 6.425 
,Pa. d Il. R2, W ) Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .. Dd (Cle rrr BE 
Midland, ee £2.00: Sooo Oe SS cken,Pa. A3 rton,Pa.(9) U. Seattlo wy Baan eee 6.62 
»Pa, : : Md. B ncolse, Mich ope e mcncte 5 +++ -B.85 aap sHapes, Hot-Rol 
Munhall,P ae a pe Sterling, Ill 2 ..6.50 Fairfi a EY 25 eland(9) R2 «++ 6.425 
,Pa, $3 2.90 Sterling,IN.(1) N15 N iefaciatn Gaeenoee Canes 5.30 Ecorse,Mich(9) G5... Be eatin 
Snes: 82.00 Sterling. Ill, N ....6.40 Far VATA eee eee Deo se,Mich(9) G5 APES, Hot-Roll 
BILLETS, BLOO Struthers, 0 IGS nonce 6.50 rell,Pa. S3 . 5.30 Emeryville, Cali ....5.675 Aliquippa, P = ss alley 
, ,O - 6. F [> eo : irfi coe at, 

Carbon, eas nWorescier aitae* a Sarit 6.40 Coe (30) K1 ee * De pieaigieg tion, 12 oer Gary.ind airven ys 0 
Bartonville, Ill ce T) . AT ....6.70 Geneva,Ut Wome ee 5.30 BSC) U5 ee pena US veeeeeeees bap 
Bessemer, Pa. ag ++. $82.00 STRUC GraniteCi ah Cliente. 5.30 nae ene Wal 5k a Kansascity, woeegaeetes 7.08 
pute R2- ‘DO Tce 80.00 Carb TURALS See ee weO. 20 canna: (9) U5 . Bee perry ntat ne ne oe “IL 

Hire se aS 80.00 on Steel Std H Pally PAS ae on(9) 85 ..-..-.. a 38 ae 
nsley Ala. aoe tenes 80.00 a ee Ala Heeer 5 Til Herbor Ind Sper og 5.40 Tonsoni: 2, ¥iB.ors pee ss 

sley Ala, 2 0101 a000 iguippa F 4 URS KieO.00 : G ieee ye y stown, Pa "S678 Lock eee ‘. 
Balrica aie wo g0.00 ANaa a,Pa. Ts eso OBIE B2 coer Joliet, Il. eee B2 ..5.675 bel C.F. Leaded 
eat Ind. US. K1 ....90.50 Bessemer, Ala, 2 ceceeee B10 aoe B2 ..5.30 Renee Me (9) $5. per ncluding leaded extra) 

ary dnd US oo: 90.50 ener a 2 a ; ¢ We (LUG leieleieielicie : awanna +o. Ca 
Ieee ie ee Ee cee Ptaene Cis ee 8.59 Minnequa,Colo. 10. ens LosAngeles(9) BS. ee re pe 2,"Ba0 
Munhall, Pa. aes Be desuiog, poston Pa US) tert e cae 5.50 Newport, Ky US Rte ero 30 Massillon, O. (23) Bo bree eet 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 .... 80.00 airfield, Ala. To 4 seen Pittsbur SY AZ yeisi-lele 5.30 Midland,Pa.(23) C18 .. 5 p05 Ambrid ai 
§.Chicago, Il Boh Rapa in Fontana,Calif, K1 «+... ee ay Satrale a ea es ome - 0.30. Milton, Fass Mis ace Beaverails Pa, M12 . 110.178 

-Duquesne,Pa. U . .80.00 PyTndalUS: Meee cee. : Sonia Eas 5.30 nequa,Colo. C10.... : Camd ps aEeieee 
Sterling,Ill.. NI +e chin op 1 CemevenUtal “Cll 71 sscn pooe ee 6 NT wan’a, hs eee : 

ae US o- Seattle 1 ve Pie Chica ove O38 

Siete Mio? occ a eee 5.50 Sharon,Pa. S3_..... N.T’wan’a,N.Y, ""¢.375 Chicago W18 ...... 

clone om ear iae Ee SS s Ghigo. us, Wid. (830 Phung Cai eR HE Meth 

a . n , Ato * 4 : 1.6. 
— Frgine (Mt Johnstown, Pa, Serene 5.50 Sterling,IN. N15 d. B2..5.30 Pitteburch(s) 35) 116.375 Newark,N.J. his ree! 10.175 
Bessemer, Pa. LOND eat Ranaescny won eo 5.50 Steubenville, O. ieee 5.30 Portland.Or NJ Street 0100 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ... 10.35 
Canton,O. R2........1 SO piaccawanne Ny, BR OU ae NUE POU 1A 11515180. Riverdale, ( Poe sci ee 
Gunton. 0n 22000012) 99.50 Lackawa NY. BS. B.BS Youngstown U5, Y1.... 5.30 Seattle B: (9) Al ..5.675 Grade A; add 
See us 1480.50 eee Gig 3-93 Youngstown(27) R2 neve Bo RCC ES ORE Us A eh: 6.495 Grade B. ’ id 0.05¢ for 

nsley,Ala. T2 .. **404.50 Munhali, I oan ies s Sankt (0).08, 8.81 

ie ae AB. 1 san Mie eae Us segue ea eG yatled rade eke Resist. S.Santran. Callf.(9) BS 6.125 aati Cold-Finished Carbon 
Jean Re soc n nos i GONE ARNT IEE, DELL .6.25 Fonta Dimetra meter kGOD terling, Ill ‘a ) Ae aver baile 
rare Pa So) 99.50 Phos eta cies £28 na @alit. a cteee Sterline IL )(9) N15. .5.675 Bea ,Pa. Wi8 ....7.65 
Fontana, pO aan aod aN Portland,Oreg. O€ «0... Be Geneva,Utah Cll ...... Zap Sterling, M,(9) N15 ...9. 75 BeaverFalls,Pa, M12, R2.7.65 
Gen Wy Gao ance 99 le Botts 5 Houston Sd +++ 7.05 uthels, O10) td 610 ffalo BD. 
Housohesse te Dee cet cis a es oe ie re eae 7115 Tonawanda,N-Y. B13"! 5.675 pS 0 
Resa : .SanFranci : Spar ;Pa. pectin seo camaro a PIS 61.08. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. ere Sierling Til, NIS Scie 6.15 rowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.05 Warren, 6 Cli Sone Gamnegte.ra cia ae 7.83 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2.. 9.50 Torrance,Calif. C11 .... 5.50 PLATES, Wrough Youngstown(9) R2. US. S878 Clevelar pene 180 
Parnes B3 . seanstce Weirton, W.Va. ee nets 6s20 Toone eases Ties 13 BARS BUS ee ap Dette ce pee res 
and, Pa. C18 eoeeee i . : ater OrOU. fe ee 28 Reese s Detroit 8 7 Ts 
TST SE AS 99.50 Wide FI gues thle 5s Bree 
»Pa. U5 . .50 Beth ange ATES, H.S., L.A. Aliqui Donor e ae 
Gwensir iy. ES hee See Che eae oan 5 oo dae Lees Ri oaneouaces Bethlehem, Pa pede ee Sen Pa, AT ress 1.85 
anes ....99.50 Fontana,Cal een 5:50 Kye B10, hole ke ridgeport, Cot i outa Siyris Oo We ee 83 
Seattle BE ee sees tana, Calif. Ki ROR NIE, GRO oon. 7.95 ;Conn, C32 SORN: 
Se Spree Oe res ry 6.45 Ala. T2 . Buffalo R2 = f.8) Eravki nese NGG 180 
8.Chicago R2, U5, Wi4. 99.50 send ce Cee are oe ae ee oe 
Lack ,Ind. I-2..5.50 ,Pa. U5 Canton,O. R2, T7 .... ae ae cre 
8.Chieago R2 He iien ee ASTAaGNLY: Claymont,Del. C22 .... 7.95 iton,O. R2, T7 Ree 
Munh PINGS 2a so) ,Del. C22 Clairton, P. “os s0c120 GteepBay Wig ia 163 
8.S8anFranci a. UB ....99.50 all,Pa, U5 Sleveland aa Sit ose Mind. 39 
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Warren,O Giz B3 ..109.00 nixville,Pa. P. Coatesvill bone a. BI omg, Re 
50. Cl? oac2 .00 §.Chic Pa, P4 ....5.55 e;pal Tae. Economy,Pa. B14 .... ere ae 5 
Alloy, Forgi ....99.50 Bane Cabs centncn Cot ao) eee oe Pa. AS 9 C7: Ecorse Mich. cee HOT ie Harvey til, “BS eee 7.65 
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BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
) ” (To Fabricators) 
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a /Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.1 
H) Torrance,Calif. Cll .. 16.37 
if Youngstown R2. U5 5.675 
BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
ji (Fabricated: to Consumers) 
4 Pealtimore B2 ......... 7.42 
Hl fsoston B2, US ........ 8.15 


EIA POS US craters leferae crate T7.Al 
f@leveland US ..........7.39 
PIOUSCORS SG; siciesececreys o's 7.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.33 


KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....7. 
| Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


i ho Bae 


mearion.O5- PUL |. se sc 6.70 
iNewark,.N.J. US ....... 7.80 
| Philadelphia US ....... 7.63 

mittsburgh J5, Us... ; 7.35 
| SandSprings Okla, S5 ..7.60 

(Beattle B3, N14 ....... 7.95 
| SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ...7.33 
metebaul "US Serce se. s S17 
| Williamsport, Pa. “g19 ater 

) BARS, Wrought Iron 


| Economy.Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
| Hoonomy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
| Beonomy (Staybolt) B14 19.00 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Stee! Corp. 

i All Atlantic Steel Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke Wick- 

| wire Spencer Steel Div., 
| Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 

C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 

C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Columbia-Geneva Steel 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 

C13 Columbia Too] Steel Co. 

Compressed Steel Shaft. 

C15 Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 

C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 

wire Spencer Steel Div., 

Colo. Fuel & Iron 
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McK.Rks.(S.R.) LS ...14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks. (Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin. Pa.(8) FS ...5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) FS ...5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(8) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 .. 6.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.10 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 
Allenportiha. Prue... 5.10 
Aliquippa.Pa, J5 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Cleveland J5 R2 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Detroit(8) M1 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
Hairless; Pa 2 W5) meester 

Harrell) Pa we sSueeciiceren 5.10 
Fontana, Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah Cil 
GraniteCity,Il1.(8) G4 .. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Munhall,Pa. US 


Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 5.10 
Niles;O5) M20) S8iee.cicle 5.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...5.80 
PAttspurehs Jor come cehersiere 5.10 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.10 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 5.10 


Sharon,Pa. S3 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W114. .5.10 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville.O. W10 ....5.10 
Warren,O,, R2) oss. 5.10 


Weirton, W.Va. MeeeOrLO 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 


Niles,O. M21, S3 ...... 6.275 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary,Ind. U5 ... 8.40 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. al 8.40 
Tryin; Pas US ies sels oie 5220) 
Munhall Pars Ubi sarccrere 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. 
C82 Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Por- 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
H5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 Firth Sterling Inc. 

F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 

F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 

F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 

F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 

F8 Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


G4 Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
G6 Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 

2 Inland Steel Co. 

3 Interlake Iron Corp. 

-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

6 Ivins Steel Tube Works 

7 Indiana Steel & Wire Co, 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. JB ..cc6.6 7.525 
Ashland,Ky. A10 . 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 .. 7.525 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.525 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 ..... 7.525 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ....... 7.575 
Farrell,Pa. S38 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Garycind Si Sie erie emia 7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 7.525 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ..7. 
Munhall.Pa. U5 
Niles O. S3 
Pittsburgh J5 .. 
S.Chicago,Il. U5, “Wi4. 7. 525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... -7.525 
SparrowsPoint (36) Be. «7.525 


WiarrensOn chimeric 7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5. Y1 ...7.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland.Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
Cleveland) R2).5.25.2 se 5.875 
Warren,O: ©R2) 2.) Sana. 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cievelang “R2 4..2 7. s\se «or 7.05 
Middletown.O. A10 ....6.775 
Warren,O: R27... sn we 7.05 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.275 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ...... 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.325 
Detroit eMule alec necis 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.275 
Fairless.Pa. U5 .......6.325 
Follansbee, W.Va. Fa . 6.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ao ote) 
Gary Ind. OGY ARs Ape othe 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .6.375 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, “Y1 6.275 


Irvin,Pa. U5 etsttieteee « 6.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7.225 


Pittsburgh J5 ........- 6.275 


Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6 275 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...6.275 
WiarrenvO> ei Cu gerereefeistene 6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Yorkville.O. W10 ..... 6.275 
Youngstown Y1 - 6.275 


J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
K7 Kenmore Metals Corp. 


L1_ Laclede Steel Co. 

L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 

L3 Latrobe Steel Co. 

L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 

L7 Lukens Steel Co. 

LS Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


Mi 
M4 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
M6 Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 
N2 
N3 


National-Standard Co. 

National Supply Co. 

National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

N6 New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 

N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 

N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


N5 


04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ..... 9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2..... 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. Gb Roce nza ts 
Hairless Pay Ubiscusen 9.325 


Fontana,Calif, K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9. 275 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ..9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2..9.275 
Warren. OF jR2 eon. eax 9. 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....9.275 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 9.275 


SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 


Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.225 .... 
Ashland.Ky. A10.7.225 7.475 


Canton.O. R2 ...7.225 7.75 
Fairfield T2 ..... 7.225 7.475 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....7.225 7.475 
GraniteCity Ill. G4 7.325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 7. 476 
Irvin,Pa, U5 ....7.225 7.475 


Kokomo Ind. C16. 7.325 

MartinsFry. W10.7.225 7. 475 
Pitts, Califa Cilla) sa. 
SparrowsPt. B2) 27.220) seni 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 .... 


Iron 
2 TATE 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ....6.875+ 
Canton,.OF URZeiei cele 6.875t 
Dover.O. E6 ........6.875f 


- 6.875} 
6.875T 
. -6.975* 
. 6.875 
. 6.8757 


Fairfield Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Il. G4 

Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 
Irvin,Pa. U5 


Kokomo, Ind. C16 .. 6.975t 
MartinsFerry.O. W10 .6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.875+ 
Pittsburg Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 6.875+ 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.875+ 


- 6.875 
-6.875* 


Warren;O. R2 ..... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .. 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. +Continuous. +tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


P4 Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke &Chem. 

P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Pollak Steel Co. 

Portsmouth Div., 

Detroit Steel Corp. 

Precision Drawn Steel 

Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

Page Steel & Wire Div., 

American Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Corp. 

Pitts. Rolling Mills 

Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 

Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 

R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 

R8 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

R10 Rodnev Metals Inc. 


S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
83 Sharon Steel Corp. 
S4 Sharon Tube Co. 
S5 Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
S6 Shenango Furnace Co. 
S7 Simmons Co. 
S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
812 Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
$19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 
$20 Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
$25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
S40 Seneca Steel Service 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.325 
SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 . ‘10. 025 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
Canton, On OR? Wace nee 7.275 
IxvinhPa UO ween csece 7.275 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10...... 7.126 
Middletown,O. A10O ....7.125 
SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 

Cleveland(28) R2 ...... 7.65 
Niles; ON(28) RQ cele atcO: 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.50 
Youngstown J5 ........ 7.50 
SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A190 (type 1) 9.526 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al10 ..... 6.775 
Cleveland R2 .........6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.775 
Gary,Ind. US. .2s6....6.075 
GraniteCity,II. G4 ....6.875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 
Srvins Pa Om arog ice sciets 6.775 
Middletown,O. AlO ....6.775 
Niles.O. M21, S3 ..... 6.775 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Dover; OCG | missin ccsesares 8.70 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...8.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8.70 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 8.70 
Warren? © 2s. <c> a\everere 8.70 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.70 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 Gs 225 


Gary, Ind. U5). .s.0 cee 225 
Mansfield,O. B6 ...... 7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S3 7.226 
Warren,O. R2 .......- 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


Key:.lo:. roducers ————— ea 


S41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 

S43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

T8 Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

T4 Texas Steel Co. 

TS Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

T6 Thompson Wire Co. 

T7 Timken Roller Bearing 

T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am, Rad. & Stan. San, 

T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. 
Union Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
V3 Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H, K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Corp. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
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STRIP STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton, W.Va. W6 ....10.80 SILICON STEEL 


Youngstown Yi «2... 10.80 


7.575 Harrison.N.J. C18 . 5 50.5 aga wheres PPR) AX) RanicinsPaeeA vanes 00 S.Chicago. Ill R2 ......9.75 


Sharan ay wos eciers ate . 
‘av0.Tl) W1 Ot aie New York W3 6 aa -e- 18.85 22.95 27.80 Soo dace) 
§ SunPranciseo'25) B3.8.325 Palmer Mass. W12 fa ae BBD asa is0 8 ct anaisgn, C16.7. EDO e eee nt ee 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2..7.575 Trenton.N. J RS Sn stale «+. 18.85 22.95 27.80 Sia ruwePoint, Ma! Bos .8. 10 = ) ie a siete oe 
WarrenO R®2 ........7.575 Worcester.Mass, IG, 4S oo non oon eS SAO, Des Sterling 11.1), Nib ....8.00 Serer Pea 
Weirton.W. Va. W6 ....7.575 Youngstown S41 ........ pies! see 19:20 23:30 28:15 SHAME INS) j cooo cack Waukegan IiehA7ssaeme 9°75 
Youngstown U5. Y1 ..7.575 Struthers.0. Yi. eer sgaey oe Wor’ster.Mass.A7.J4.T6 10.05 
Oo Waukegan.Iil. AT .....- f 

STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron TIN MILL PR DUCTS Worcester.Mass, A7 ....8.30 WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 

Altonalll) “lll ance) ere boro 


TIN PLATE, erocre mre poss foun 0. He ie 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib A 
Ashland. Ky.(S) Al0 ....5.35 Aliquippa Pa. J5 * $935 $9.75 WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 


Bartonville.Ill, K4 ....16.40 


WiirreniOui2 ea rosie hairtields Alas. TO). .class0 Eee 9.45 9.85 Blyria,O. W8 .........-8.00 w Sees 
Fairless Pa US ose eee 920 945 9.85 4 os pe nee eae ane 16.30 
GEREN CEU IR 5 1000 10.40 WIRE, Gal'd., for A Crawfordsville.Ind. M8.16.40 
SEel Encore Rolled Corbon Gary.Ind US .......... 9 10 9 35 9.75 Bartonville. II]. K4 012.65) “Fostoria.O} Si .o.e0en 16.30 | 
Anderson.Ind. G6 ....7.425 GraniteCity.IN G4 seceee 9:20 945 9:60 Burfalo W12 .....+..--13-40 Houston S&S ........ ..16.55 | 
Baliminee 5690 eon 420) rudianaarbor Ind) (3-2, V1 reeves 910% 913519 75: Cleveland ATi. ichec: -12.65 Jacksonville Fla. M8 ..16.65 | 
Boston Gee... ..7.975 Irvin. Pa, U5 1... see ee ee ee ee eee 9 10 9 35 975 Donora.Pa. AT ........12.65 Johnstown.Pa. B2..... 16.30 | 
Buffalo S40 .... ..7.425 Niles.O. R2 .......... weponpencgog Wal) | ei EG TINNY nanooncc ....12.65 KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....16.55 | 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......7.425 Pittsburg Calif. Cll .............. 975 1000 1040 johnstown.Pa, B2 ....13.40 KokomoInd. Cl6 ..... 16.30 | 
Dearborn. Mich $3 ....7.425 SparrowsPoint.Md. 2 sveees 9.10 935° 9°75 Nrinnequa.Colo. CI0~..12.775 Minnequa,Colo. C10. ...1608 
Detroit D2. M1. P20 ..7.425 RE) WARS Gi irc ey oy ae5 9:75 Monessen.Pa, P7, P16..12.65 Monessen Pa. P16 ...,.16.30 
DoverO G6 ..........7.425 YorkvilleO W10 ... 9.108 9:85. 8.75 vcicie Tid. 1-7 «sens 6,219.60) MunclesIndes 1st oe 16.50 
Evanston,IIl M22 ..7.525 ELECTROLYTIC TIN- COATED SHEET abettars per 100 Ib) NewHaven.Conn. A7 ..12.95 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....16.60 
Farrell.Pa $3 ......7.425 Aliquippa.Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga.). 0 7.90 8.10 ‘:: Palmer,Mass, W12 ....13.70 §.SanFrancisco C10 ...17.15 
Follansbee. W.Va. F4 ..7.425 Niles.O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) .......... 7.90 8.10 8.30 pittsburg.Calif. C11....13.45 Waukegan.IIl A7 ....16.30 
Fontana Calif. Ki ....9.20 P Portsmouth.O. P12 ....12.65 Worcester,Mass. A7, J6.16.60 
FranklinPark.Il T6 ..7.525 TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin.Pa. U5 ..........8.20 Roebling.N.J. R5 ....12.95 
Ind. Harbor.Ind. Y1 ....7.425 Ib Ib Nes O. R2 oe... ee, ++ 8.20 SparrowsPt.,.Md. B2 ..13.50 WIRE, Tire Bead 
Indianapolis S41_......7.575 Aliquippa.Pa.J5_$10.40$10.65 Pittsburg Calif. C11 ....8.85 Struthers,O. Y1 .....-13-40 Bartonville I. K4 17.15 
LosAngeles Cl, S41 ,...9.30 Fairfield.Ala, T2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 ..8.25 trenton.N.J. AT ......12-95 Monessen.Pa. P16... 11748 
McKeesport.Pa E10 ..7.525 Fairless.Pa, U5.. 10.50 10.75 Weirton W.Va. W6 ....8.20 Waukegan Ill, A7 ......12.65 Roebling.N.J. R5 .....17.65 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.20 Worcester,Mass, A7....12.95 LEE: ghee 
Nt a Conn. S15..7.875 Gary.Ind. US ... rar 10.65 ROPE WIRE (A) 
NewCastle Pa. B4, E5..7.425 Ind.Harb. Y1... 10.40 10.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELI in ' 
NewHaven Conn. D2 ..7.875 Pitts..Calif C11. 11.05 11.30 Black Plate (29 Hida My alone Daemon oe é tat oe BS me 
NewKensington.Pa. A6 7.425 Sp.Pt..Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 IMB, IO Sone Fostoria, @)9Si)2o...000108 


Pawtucket RI R3 ....7.975 Weirton,W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 Aliquippa.Pa, J5 ......7.85 Buffalo W12 
Pawtucket. R.I N& ....7.975 Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary,Ind, US ..........7.85 Buffalo W12 


Monessen.Pa. P7 ......13.45 


fee ereeseets 


9.75 

. 9.95 

.-9.75 Johnstown Pa. B2 .....13.45 
9.75 
9.7. 


Philadelphia P24 ......7.875 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ......7.95 af 

Pittsburgh J5 11.11 17.425 BLACK PLATE (Bose Box) Ind-Harbor.Ind, Y1 "1.77/85 Dututh AT <ccellillll81B PalmerMass, Wid 1.2 13:%8 
Riverdale,IIl Al ......7.525 Irvin,Pa. U5S_....++...-7-85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9.75 Portsmouth.O. P12 ....13.45 
Rome.N Y.(32) R6 ....7.425 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$8.20 Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.85 KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....10.00 Roebling.N.J. R5 13.75 
Sharon.Pa. S38 ........7.425 Wairfield.Ala. T2 ......8/30 LosAngeles B3....... ~210!70) Sta Louis) LS See sendos 
Trenton N.J.(31) R5 - 8.875 Fairless Pa. U5 ........8.30 MANUFACTURING TERNES Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....9.95 SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ...13.55 


Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 Fontana,Calif, K1 ...... 8.85 (Special Coated, Base Box) Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 Struthers.O. Y1 .......13.45 


Warren\On R2meto....¢-420 Gary,Ind. US 32) 0.00 008120 NewHaven.Conn. A7 ..10.05 “4 
Worcester.Mass. AT ..7.975 GraniteCity,Ill. G4’...1. 18.30 Gary,Ind. US ........$10.05 Palmer Mass, W26...10.05 (Ay Phew aes tid Bee 
Youngstown S41. Y1 7.425 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 Irvin,Pa. U5 ......... -10.05 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.70 add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow. 


108 STEEL 


Boston T6 ............15.90 C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon Carnegie, Pa. $18 +eee+-15.55 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Lae ey mrpcested he | ; ae Opens Eee: enya 
£ 7 leveland AT .iecsu.: 55 Warren,O. Oy BAS OH oOr emiprocess 4¢ lower e| re 
Meee peeae COLeo Ge oe os apie BeechBottom.W.Va. Wi0 . .... 11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Alton.Tl Li .....5.30 Farrell,Pa. S3_........15.55 STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized Brackenridge.Pa, A4 .... .... 9... 1240) 13.55 14.65 
Ashland Ky.(8) Ai0.... 519 FranklinPark.Ill. T6 ..15.55 Cleveland A7 ......+. 425* GraniteCity.IIl, G4 ...... 9.975°11.30° 12 00° 13 15% .... 
Atantanadi ‘*"'5'49 Harrison.N.J. C18 ....15.55 Dover.0. G6 toe. IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ... 9.875°11.20° 11.90° 13.05% .... | 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 5.10 Indianapolis S41 ......15.70 Evanston, Ill. M22 ..,.7.525" Mansfield.O E6 . ...... 9.875°11 70 1240, 13.55, 14-66 | 
Birmingham C15 ......5.10 LosAngeles S41 ......17.75 McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.50* Newport.Ky. A2 .......- 9.875 11.70° 12 40° 13 55°14.65% 
Buftfalo(27 mo eae 5190 Lowellville.O. S3 .....15.55 Riverdale,Ill. Al ....7.525* Niles.O. M21 ...........- 9.875°11.70 1240 13.55 .... | 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3...5.15 Pawtucket.R.I, N8 ....15.90 Warren.O. B9, $3, T5.7.425* Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9.875°11.70 1240 1355 14.66 | 
Detroit M1 ... (5.10. Riverdale, TWAT Sh. .c" 15.55 Worcester,Mass. A7 ..7.975 Warren.O. R2 .........- 9.875°11.70 12.40 1355 14.65 [| 
Bcorse.Mich. G5 ........5.10 Sharon.Pa. S3 ........ 15.55 Youngstown S41 ......7.425" Zanesville,O. A10 ........ «... 11.70t 12.40 13.55 14.65 | 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 esate Worcester,Mass.A7 ....15.85 —————— F Stator 
Farrell.Pa, $3 .2........ 5.19 Youngstown S41 ......15.55 *Plus galvanizing extras. vVangergrift,Pa. U5 .....00ssecseceeeeeeeces caeccs 6SSSIGE 
Fontana.Calif. K1 ....5.825 STRIP, Galvanized Mansfield, OF FOG) in; csretortecnistotareieumtene tet eheleieet ater es 8.10 
GarvelndesiWatreysts cer 5.10 STRIP, Cold-Rolled (Continuous) Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) ................ 8.10 | 
POIn TOME CHInED Setee Ma ae mnie Le Se ee 7-3) SHEETS (22Ga., coils & cut lengths) 1-72 1-65 1-58 1-52 
Lackaw'na.N.Y.(25) B2.5.10 Cleveland AT ........ FU Wiebe st ae ee A NCS Fullyerrocessed ene 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.85 Dearborn, Mich. 6.0.0 city P emipro 1 
(onAvigalon CLA 8.60 Dovervo. comin Soe 10:80 Matton ieee mS AL BeechBottom, W.Va. W10 ive i 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....6.20 Farrell.Pa. $3 ........ 10.80 Farrell.Pa, S3 ........5.525 Vandergrift.Pa. U5 ..... a . . . juga 
Eieale ae Al _ ......5.10 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....10.80 Riverdale,Ill. Al Teen eS Zanesville,O. AlO ...... .: : . . 85 | 
SanFrancisco S7 ........ 6:60s SharonyPa. (S3) .cceses 10.80 Sharon,Pa, S3 ........9.02 
‘ C.R. COILS & C ——Grain Oriented -——___——_. 
pepe Soe B3 i hie Warren} Oo 2 secs ee 10.80 Youngstown U5 .......-. 5.525 LENGTHS (22 Los T-100 1-90 T-80 1-73 1-66 1-72 (7 
Sharon.Pa, $3 ........5.10 STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- Brackenridge.Pa. A4. .... 18.10 i a6 een 20 re 15.707F | 
S.Chiergo Wi4 |. 5.10 .. Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Butler.Pa. Al0 ...... . OU eit 
§.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 Baltimore T6 ............ 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Vandergrift.Pa. U5 .. 17.10 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 
Sparrows omit Namo Resi o eBOston RG is. -cmrcneole cee 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Warren.O. R2 ...... sees sench ween ieee oie e LOmgOn 
Torrance,Calif. C11 "5.85 Bristol,Conn. Whbiacantes oa 10°70)” 12:90 165100019) 205 —— } cod i 
WarrenO. R2 “"""5'49 Carnegie, Pa, S18 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... ‘*Semiprocessed, {Fully processed only. {Coils, annealed, 
Weirton W.Va. W6 ....5.10 Cleveland A7 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 semiprocessed %c lower. {{Coils only. 
Youngstown U5 "*''5'4q Dearborn,Mich. 83 ...... 9.05 10.50 12.70 ....  .... 
os iat Detroit 2e ee cee eocgs 90D a0. HOM OU Oe o i Omen 
DoverOmG6a rc essne soc 8.95 10.40 12.60 1560 18.55 WIRE Portsmouth.O. P12 ... .9.75 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy Evanston,Ill. M22 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 1560 .... h Roebling.N.J. R5 ....10.05 
Fartell,Pa. 83 .........- 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 8.Chicago.Tl. R2_ ......9.75 
Carnegie.Pa. S18 il ae Fostoria,O. S1 ...... 1005 10.40 12.60 1560 ... Low Carbon S SanFrancisco C10 ..10.70 
Caen US gag. FranklinPark.IN. T6 ....) 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 AlabamaCity.Ala. R2 ..8.00 SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ... .9.85 
ERIK GS aacus coacnae 365 Harrison.N.J. C18 ...... -+. see. 12.90 1610 19.30 Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ...--- 8.00 Beruthens 2: RAP 
[Haun cOD eT Rae 3.40 Indianapolis S41 ......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 Alton,IIl. Ll .....-. eS 20 Trenton N.J-_ ‘4 
SEE RORT A Hivigigs, LosAngeles Cll .... 5. 0+ 11:15) 12.60 14.80. 17.80 ... Atlanta All)... .8.00 Waukegan Ill. AZ .... 
anes fo oe = peeae ee LosAngeles S41 ........ 11.15 12.60 14.80 .... .... Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......8.10 Worcester,Mass. A7 . :10.05 
LowellvilleO. S3......8.49 NewBritain,Conn. $15... 9.40 1070 12.90 15.90 18.85 Buffalo W12 ........-. 8.00 < ; 
Newport. Ky. A2........8.40 NewCastle,Pa, B4, E5 ... 8.95 1040 1260 1560 .... Chicago W13 ........-- 8.00 WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
Sharon Pa. A2, S83 ....8.40 NewHaven Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 1290 1590 .... Cleveland A7, C20 arioae Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ......9.75 
§.Chicago.II]. W14 _...8.40 NewKensington,Pa. A6 .. 9.85 10.40 12.60 1560 .... Crawfordsville.Ind. M8 cong Alton... 1.1 . 9.95 
Youngstown U5, Yi a 3 40 New York W3 . A OCEDO.0 ... 1070 1290 1610 19.30 Donora.Pa. AT .......-8. > Bartonville Ill, 9.85 
4 ee es Pawtucket,R.I. N8& . 10,70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Duluth AT .....-+++-+- 8.00 Burtalo w12 “9.75 
Riverdale,IIl. Al .... 1040 1260 15.60 18.55 Fairfield.Ala. T2 .....-. 8.00 Cleveland A7 “9.75 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ..... ‘95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Fostoria.O.(24) S1 ...-810 Donora.Pa. AT ........9.75 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy rtpoweris KK Foo doopncen i 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Houston S5 .........-.-8.25 Duluth eAgT wees owe AOS 
TrentonsNed. (RSC a ones = ... 1070 12.90 15.90 18.85 Jacksonville. Fla. M8 ..8.35 Fostoria O. S1_ ........9.80 
Ashland Ky Al0 ......7.575 Walingford.Conn, W2.... 9.40 1070 1290 15.90 18.75 Johnstown.Pa, B2 ......8.00 Johnstown Pa, B2 ......9.75 
Bessemer.Ala. T2 ....7-575 Warren,O. TS ....++...- 8.95 10.40 1260 15.60 18.55 Joliet.IN. AT .....+.--- 8.00 kKansasCity.Mo, S5 ....10.00 
Conshohocken.Pa. A3 ..7.575 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 1290 15.90 18.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...-8-25 Losangeles. B3 ......10.70 
Ecorse Mich. G5 ...... 7-575 Youngstown S41 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 KokomoInd. C16 .....-8.10 yfitbury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 
Fairfield. Ala _T2 see  T.5T5 U 1 1. LosAngeles 3 Sie cist evatereters 8.95 Minnequa.Colo. G10" 2. e188 
Wargelha- 83) orig T DID) 2 7 per ote i Minnequa.Colo. C10 ...-8-25 yfonessen.Pa. P7? P16..9.75 
Gary.Ind. U5 ........7.575 er OnCone Wine ; 5 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..8.00 wuncieInd. 1-7 ........9.95 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2.¥1.7.575 Bristol Conn. sree eee 1885 22.95 27.80 N Tonawanda.N.Y. B11..8.00 pPalmer.Mass. W12 ....10.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 Buffalo W12 ............ bans ele SeSo) eet Palmer.Mass. W12 ......8.30 Pittsburg.Calif C11 ....10.70 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 Fostoria.O S1 vee eee 19.05 22.15 Pittsburg.Calif, C11 ....8.95 portsmouth.O. P12 ....9.75 
Senttle(25) B3 ........8.575 FranklinPark,Ill. doo LSPA PENA) 28.15 Portsmouth.O. P12 ....8.00 Roebling NJ. R5 210.05 


| 


i} 


1, Cold-Rolled Flat 
derson,Ind. G6 
ey TSE" 2 


Ml ver, 0. G6 

srell,Pa. S3 
storia,O. Sl . 
inklinPark, Ill. 
xomo,Ind. C16 
lssillon,O. R8 .. 
‘waukee C23 
nessen,Pa. P7, P16. ‘12, 35 


smer, ‘Mass. Wi2 . 12°65 
yvtucket,R.I. N8& nom eSllTS 
Wiladelphia P24 ......12.65 
berdale,IN. Al .....12.45 


rren,0. BO .. +35 
mcester,Mass. A7,T6.12.65 
JILS, Stock Col. 
i;/bamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
ffauippa,Pa. J5 .......173. 
cA neA TD eo o. saauaeld3 
onville,Ill, K4 ......175 


cago W13 ..... 173 
siveland AQ ..... ool} 
uwfordsville, Ind. M8 “LS 
mora,Pa. AT 2 cio... 173 
ILE SiN OARS Pras a ee 173 
irfield,Ala. T2 ......173 
BIStON (SS) ove cee ce 178 
\Ksonville,Fla. M8 ....175 
instown,Pa. B2 .....173 
PUN VAT. 6 Saves Sot 
InsasCity,Mo. S5 .....178 
omo,Ind. C16 .......175 
‘anequa,Colo. C10 .178 
messen,Pa. IES sora. oes es} 
itsburgh,Calif. C11 ....192 
Minin; Pa. AT .ececs..173 
shicago, Ill. ised- Pie 173 
trowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 
a ling, Ill. (7) N15 ....175 
ireester,Mass. A7 .....179 


To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
iveston, Tex. D7 ....$10.30 


|LS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
fo Dealers (33) 


leeling, W.Va. W10 ..$9.80 
ISHED STAPLES Col. 
bamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
i\9 mippa, Pas (55 ieieccss 173 
he RC UAL A Me cre vereie vers cise 177 
onville,Ill. K4 177 
Lwfordsville, Ind. Ms 177 
sjaora,Pa WANT avater'e e's) eUpiekee 
Buth AT ...... Me atte oS 
|rfield,Ala. T2 
\, 


mstown,Pa. B2 


Pete AT 5 so ee 
insasCity, Mo. $5 
j<omo,Ind. C16 
i mequa,Colo, C10 ....180 
itsburg,Calif. C11 ....194 
ih BEATE a GAT, vo.scieve\e eas scale 173 
thicago, Ill. ge Rareneeeea whe) 
ArrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 
irling,IN. (7) N15 ....175 
Rage ot aes. Ba esis lon 


| WIRE, Automatic Baler 
14, Ga: per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 


hbamacCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.24 
anta All ...... os 0.36 
irtonville,Ill. K4 . 10.36 
Mffalo W12 .........10.26 
iicago W13 Ma lerereensis 9.24 


.wfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.34 


Wmora,Pa. AT ....... 9.24 
}luth, AZ .. 5 . 9.24 
jirfield, Ala, T2 eater ase 9.24 
BROUIE SOD” vale <e!isiere es. v8 10.51 
ksonville,Fla. M8& .9.34 
nstown,Pa. B2 10.26 
EU pe AU Ti waterel o cceretetere 9.24 
jnsasCity,Mo. 85 ....10.51 
(komo,Ind. C16 ...... 9.34 
‘sAngeles B3 ....... 11.05 
nequa,Colo. C10 ....10.51 
itsburg, Calif. CLE 37.90.94 
Dhicago, Te RZ. 0024 
3anFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
arrowsPt.,Md. B2 . . 110.36 
lerling,Ill. (37) N15 ..9.24 
Coil No. 6500 Stand. 

bamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
it EZ S Wer ooiscmee 4a) 
rtonville,IIl K4 ....10.70 
PPAION WA12) o:0.0.0.0:0:5:6 «10,60 
MD Ls ae, aajer see aace 9.54 
wfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.64 
mora,Pa. AT ..6...+.9.54 
Gg 0 NYG TE AiGorocsoorEe: eer. 


arch 9, 1959 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 9.54 
Houston! S5i.assreeiciae 10.85 
Jacksonville, Fla.’ M8 -9.64 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
Joliet; TllseeA Ta wee ee - 9.54 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ere OO 
LosAngeles B3 ........11.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.26 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 9.54 
S.SanFrancisco C10 -11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Steiting, Il. (37) N15 ....9.54 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 
Atlanta All ....... «. 10.75 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....10.75 
Burralo Wil2 ene... 10165: 
Chicazow Wass anon. 9.59 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.69 


Donora PanvA vee nee - «9.59 
UlUthigyA Caereiratecm ae 9.59 
Fairfield,Ala. T2° 9.59 


Houston S§5 


Johnstown, Pa, B2 

Jollet, ML AZ. . sec... i 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......9.69 
LosAngeles B3 ..?.. » 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.31 
8.Chicago,Il. R2 .......9.59 
S8.SanFrancisco C10 ....11.45 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..10.75 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 ...9.59 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...212 
Atlantar Ad len a - ool 
Bartonville,IIl. K4 .....214 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 ..214 
Donora; Paw Avan eee 212 
DulutheeAaeee ne eee : .212 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 212 
Houston 85 - .......0.:-217 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .... 


214 
Jollet TI AT Wen cic.ce 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....217 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .....217 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll .....236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....214 
Sterling,Il1.(7) N15 ..... 214 
FENCE POSTS 
Birmingham C15 |. .<c<- 177 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..177 
Duluth AT incdiveéeretnane ple 
Franklin,Pa. F5 ayatererel eis: 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....177 
Marion;O) Pll vos ss ATT 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....182 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...177 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5........ 190§ 
AtlantaccA Wimerractre. .. -198§ 
Bartonville,Il]l. K4 .....198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .198 
Donora.Pa. AT .......193T 
Dutt AN Reranch os ie ate ss 193+ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......193t 
Houston y\S9: 4.5.0.3. ss 198** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....198 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 196§ 
Fotiet, Tl y ANC seescecre) <9 193+ 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....195f 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ....- 196§ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....213t 
Rankin, Pa. At <......- 193t 
SChicago;ill. R2 .....193%* 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....213* 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .198§ 
Sterling, I1.(7) N15 ...198tt 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 eESiee 


Aliq’ ppa,Pa.9-11%ga.J5 1908 
Atlanta All . 92§ 
Bartonville, Ill. 


: 192 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora, Pass Ava secre rekon t 
DUE VAT iole elles 1s) eie= 1877 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......187{ 
Houston) Si Greenies lose 
Jacksonville, Fla. M8 292 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
DOMSt TE At mecnate soCneioned Olt 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 189+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C1l ...210+ 
Rankin,Pa. AT .......187T 
SiChicago,Ill. -R2  «...187** 
Sterling, Il1.(7) N15 ...192tt 


An'ld = Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ...17.95 19.75 
Cleveland A7 ....17.85 


Craw’dville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.907 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. §5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80+ 
Minnequa C10 . .18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.70¢ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75+ 
s. SanFran. C10,18.20 19.75** 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05++ 
SparrowsPt. B2, .17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan AT ...17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 .... 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'Ild Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55%* 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11 . .9.10 9.7758 
Bartonville (48) KA, 9.10 9.775 
Buffalo W12 -9.00 9.55+ 
Cleveland A7 .....9.00 . 
Crawfordsville M8 8 10 9. 80tt 


sees 


Donora,Pa. A7 -9.00 9.55+ 
Duluth AZ . 9.00 9.55+ 
Fairfield T2 ......9.00 9.55¢ 
Houston(48) S5..9.25 9.80** 


Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet, Il. A7 ......9.00 9.55t 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 


Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 . .8.65 9.35§ 


Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.857 


Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.50+ 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ....9.00 9.55f 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 


8.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt. (48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.00 9.70§§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65¢ 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 


Based on zine price of: 
13.50. t5c. §10c. {Less 
than 10c. +t10.50c. tf11.00c. 
**Subject to zinc equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 

of one to four containers, per 

cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 

% in, and smaller: 


3 in. and shorter .. 55.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 

Longer than 6 in. . 37.0 
& in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. .. 40.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 31.0 
ins thrug iin: 

6 in. and shorter .. 37.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 31.0 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths ......... 31.0 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter... 55.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 


Carriage Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 


Lag, Plow, Tap. Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Un Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 


48.0 


nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A;:325, in bulk, Full 
keg quantity) 
& in. diam.-...... O0L0, 
S4.in,. GiaM.) sce. 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam. 43.0 
1% and 1% in. diam. 34.0 
NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes 56.0 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller... 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 
1% in. and larger.. 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 
% in. and smaller.. 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 
-1% in. and larger. .51.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 
% in. and smaller.. 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger.. 651.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


(ncl. Slotted): 


62.0 


65.0 


& in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., inel. 57.0 
15% in. and larger.. 51.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 
5% in. and smaller. .35.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 16.0 


Longer than 6 in. 
5 in. and Se oie 3.0 
%, %, and 1 in. "411.0 
High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 


5% in. and smaller.. 20.0 

%, %, and 1 in. .. + 5.0 
Longer than 6 in.: 

5% in. and smaller. 19.0 

%, %, and 1 in. 39.0 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 

% in. and smaller, 

6 in. and shorter .. -++85.0 


Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 


Through 1 in. diam.: 
6 in. and shorter .. 5.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 29.0 
RIVETS 
F.o.b. Cleveland and/or 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 
Structural % in., larger 12.85 

in. and smaller by 6 in. 
and shorter: 15.0%. 


BOILER TUBES 


Net base e.]. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
O.D. B.W. Seamless—— Elec. Weld 
In. Gage oR. -D. oR. 
1 13 27.24 23.13 
14% 13 eeetene 32.25 24.41 
1% 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 
1% 13 35.94 42.12 31.89 
OP SS a RA 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 
2% 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 
DUS cls hers ves 12 49.24 57.72 43.70 
PANS ASO OO EO 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 
BVA aoa a5 12 58.73 68.83 §2.13 
3 ene 12 62.62 73.40 55.59 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard————. Tee Rails 
All 60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa. US ........ 5.75 5.65 rani? 6.725 
Wrosiey, Ala. (T2) sci + 32» 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... isan wane 6.725 
Gary,Ind.: US .......0.. + 8.75 5.65 
Huntington, W. Va. C15... etoile Sr ete 6. 725 
Johnston,Pa. B2 .......+- aineaes eXeets | (16)6. 725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .... 5.75 5.65 Br 6.725 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...... 5.75 5.65 7.225 
Steelton,Pa, B2 . Reseer Oete 5.65 ona5 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 pil stele etatecst arabe ORS 6.725 
TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
pltses. UN Cleveland R2 .........+- 15.35 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.875 KansasCity,Mo. S5 15.35 
Gary,Ind, US .. -6.875 Tebanon,Pa, B2 ......15.35 
Lackawanna,N. Y. Bl - 6.875 yinnequa. Colo, C10 ...15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 pittsburgh P14 ........ 14.75 
Seattle B3 ...........7.025 Seattle B3 .......---- 15.85 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ......6.875 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.875 SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 . 15.10 
JOINT REARS STANDARD. TRACK, SPIKES | 
Bessemer,Pa, Ud 7.25 Wairfield,Ala. T2 ... 
Pairfieldj;Ala. T2) -....1 7.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi. brs 10 
Foliet lye Ushi eisctere wise 7,25 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.25 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 wallic2o. Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Steelton,Pa. B2  ....... weep Pittsburgh J5 ........ 10.10 
Seattle BS .........12 cea 10.60 
AXLES §.Chicago.IIl. R2 ......10.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..9.125 Struthers,O. Y1 . ..10.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..9.125 Youngstown R2 ...... 10.10 


Footnotes ————__—————————SSeSeSeeSesee 


(1) Chicago base. 

(2) Angles, flats, bands, 
Merchant, 

Reinforcing. 

1% to under 17/16 in; 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in., 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm. base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier, 
Merchant quality; add 0.35c 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 

Cleveland & Pitts. base. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
ae 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & 


eavier 
Gan 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 


5.80c. 
) %” and thinner. 
) 40 lb and under, 
) Flats only; 0.25 in. & 
heavier. 
) To dealers. 
) Chicago & Pitts. base. 
) New Haven, Conn., base. 
) Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area, 
Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05c, 
15 Ga. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


a ARRAN 
Be eee ARR 
em WHO OWOND 
~~ Sees SSS 


Nw Noe RRR 
NHOO IRAN 


Bs 


finer than 


Bar mill bands. 
Deld. in mill zone, 
Bar mill sizes. 
Bonderized. 
Youngstown base. 
Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c¢. 

Widths over % in.; 7.375¢, 
for widths % in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths. 

72” and narrower. 


(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


6.295e. 


54” and narrower. 
Chicago base, 10 points 
lower. 

(38) 13 Ga. & lighter; 60% & 
narrower. 

(39) 48” and narrower, 

(40) Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25c higher. 

(41) 9.10c for cut lengths. 

(42) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 


deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 

) 9-14% Ga, 

) To fabricators. 

) 6-7 Ga. 

) 3% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 344 in. and other 
shapes. 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PLE. Threaded and RG our ies 


Carload discounts from list, % 


a 3 3% 4 5 
ze—Inches << ..)....- 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 
Tiste Per hts ewan ae 08.80 ESS 9.20 10.89 14.81 
oisie wate Es . i * * 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...+12.25 +28.75 75:0 + 23.5 peree +21 +175 : Mis tae 42 cae 
Ambridge, Pa. N2...+12.25 ... PBST Si wba : Z Soe ee re 
Lorain, O. N3 1412.25 4+28.75 45.75 +23.5 $3.25 +21, ee Hee Ree 18's Sean isi7e 
Youngstown Y1..... +12.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 : . 
ad discounts from list, % 
ELECTR'CWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carlo; ee tae Hales aos 42 419.75 
Youngstown R2 ..... +12.25 +28.75 +5.75 + 23.5 +3.25 +21 +41. . 0 2 
discounts from list, % 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled ii oane rst - 7 
Size—Inches .......... % 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 
Mist; Peri mts octet 5.5¢ éc 6c : ’ 1.68 
Pounds Per Ft 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 5 eS 
es Blk  Galv* Blk  Galv* Bik Galv* 2 Gays es Beets ore syns 
ion, are eet oy Rote ee 0.25 417 3.25 413 6.75 +85 
Benwood, W. Va. Wi0 1.5 +27 +105 +36 ee ee 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 ee. 
Ge ee DUS RSE eal A Ae SS oem a ey 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 .... ee aoe eae cae ee me 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 
Fontana, Calif. Ki... .. Sct es ie Rae 410.75 +28 +7.75 +24 44.25 +19.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... ... avril oma Sh ta Oe ci 1.25 +16 4.25 412 OCB aS 
; ties a 2.25 +15 - a . 
IPehtetO INS ohowame Jao c vale AD rane see tee 
Sharon, Pa. 84 ...... 4.5 +24 +8.5 +434 419.5 +44 Seether BOG pbc seisiee | hejsieks 
Sharon, Pa, M6 ...... sean eas Atco este isis asic 2.25 +15 520 se ee Rote 
Sparrows Pt.. Md. B2 2.5 428 +10.5 +437 +21.5 445.5 0.25 +17 3.25 + 8.75 65 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 4.5 424 +8.5 +4234 +19.5 +44 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 5 + 
Youngstown R2, Y1...... Ree Nate Rae a2 ne 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6. 
Size—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 2 3% 
TistaPer situates ote 27.5¢ 37c 58.5¢ foe Ages 
IOUT! THER INS ony goeoaG 2.102 3.68 5.82 7. i. ik * 
Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk re Ae el Blk Galv 
i SOrOD li. 4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3. : 5 aan aolb 
Aloo Tie ori = aenee re 625 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 
Benwood, W. Va. Wi0.. 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75  +3.5 3.25 +14.5 
Mina Pa eNO ior 11.75 44.25 12.25 43.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ....... 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 
Fontana, Calif, K1 .... $1.25 +17.25 +075 +16.75 0.75 +16.5 0.75 +16.5 +9.75 + 27.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind, Y1 10.75 +5.25 11.25 +4.75 12.75 +4.5 12.25 +4.5 2.25 +15.5 
orainsOumNSmeeere ie 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 lose) mumiisze 
Bharon) Pa. M6. 5... 11.75 44.25 12.25 +4+3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 eee see 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11.75 44.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1.... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on zine priced at 11.50c, East St. Louis. 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras a tee 
H.R. Bars; CR. Plates 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; 4 Carbon Base 
Alsi —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat oy 5% 10% 15% 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire eee ess 
28.00 cancels 36.00 eterene 43.50 39.25 48.50 45.00 SO4Y Feet ane 26.05 28.80 31.55 
31.50 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 49.25 SOLS cos eee ane 30.50 33.75 36.95 
29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47 50 SiGira weet certo 38.20 42.20 46.25 
32.75 33.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00 SAGs eta eae 42.30 46.75 51.20 
34.00 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 57.00 316 Cb 49.90 55.15 60.40 
33.25 42.50 Areca 47.25 49.75 45.00 56.75 56.75 321 31.20 34.50 37.75 
34.50 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 RY Y LA nitrate es 36.90 40.80 44.65 
Bio 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 62.75 £059 Ah ae eee 22.25 24.60 26.90 
38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75 AAQ! | Saptreteneje svete 20.55 22.70 24.85 
39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00 ABO) oeias, crersteaneceiens 21.20 23.45 25.65 
51.25 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80750:) ineornell meaner. 48.90 59.55 70.15 
63.75 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 965 70%|"Niekell) ya csrecte cman 41.65 51.95 63.30 
aves 80.50 cores 89.75 94.50 87.75 Ses 104.25 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 : pe 
51.25 64.50 68.50 71.75 75.75 71.75 80.75 S005) Monel. oe. cttas eee 43.35 53.55 63.80 0 oan 
Ona 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50 
62.25 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 Strip, Carbon Basi 
41.50 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 —Cold Rolled— 
[a0 123.25 crests 113.00 143.75 135.00 149.25 149.25 10% Both §$' 
CONS Gis CREB) CEE IG GG | REMMI OLV GE sc auapoasecadeveosuncssoxous- $35.85 $42. 
Rtateae 29.25 aus 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 
26.50 30.75 36.00 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 46.75 
22.25 29.25 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad shee 
natn 29.75 ce 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, D 
34.75 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Was 
22.50 29.75 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 | ington, Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coate 
Rintio 30.50 Bere 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
29.75 39.25 One 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
SOLO 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Tool Sieel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; Grade $ per lb Grade 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 2) 0 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; | Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-1 2 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; ; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern Raeerreee (W-1).... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) ae 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.: Green River Steel on aeons (O-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (H-1 i 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., -Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson oearte 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- Grade by Analysis (%) Als! 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 5 Ww Cr Vv Co Mo Designation 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.;| 18 4 1 aietetre T-1 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Diy., U. 8S, Steel Corp.; | 18 a 2 Gaon T-2 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh | 13-5 4 3 sees T-3 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- | 18.25 4,25 il 4.75 a4 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; | 18 4 2 9 T-5 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel | 20-25 4.25 1.6 12.95 T-6 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; | 13-75 3.75 2 5 a8 T-8 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; | 1-5 es 1 aoe 8.5 M-1 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel’ Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. 8, Steel Corp.:| 64 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products| 6 4 3 6 M-3 


Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel. Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 
Seymour Mfg. Co. 
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| C12, C18, F2, 38, L3, M14, $8, U4, V2, and V3. 


Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, 


STEE 


{ 
4 


i) ingham District 


ingham R2 
ingham U6 


neinnati, deld. . 


falo District 
lfalo Hi, R2 


onawanda,N.Y. T9 ..7.... 


dward,Ala. W1B ......... 


P BANAL aR Ni Woot BVVIL'O INI leleveieiessiake ayers 
ston, COLA reper ete scree dechno ono 
pechester,N.Y., deld. ........ a5 


\rracuse,N.Y., deld. 


\:ago District 
6 SORES SOR eee ae 
jnicago,Ill. R2 
snicago, Ill. wi4 
Milwaukee, deld. 


eland District 


eland R2, A7 . 
deld. 


ki 


iixron, Ohio, 


\|-Atlantic District 


niladelphia, deld. 
WeN.Y. R2 


iisburgh District 

dlleIsland, Pa. P6 
jattsburgh (N&S sides), 
Aliquippa, deld. 
KeesRocks,Pa., deld. 
|awrenceville. Homestead, 


2rona,Trafford,Pa., deld. 
jrackenridge,Pa., deld. 
Hand,Pa. C18 


prgstown District 
|bara, Ohio Y1 


virpsville,Pa. S86 


! 


i 
| 


juskegon,Mich., deld. .... 


i 


|\sboro, Pa. BLO ety ieteletsiere sve 


TS NSIRS USERS BG Sear aieaneiere ees 


mwark,N.J., deld. ........ 


Brat OW NY Ute When ye cic.cieit-c 
] nsfield,Ohio, deld. ...... 


|) Wilmerding,Monaca.Pa., deld. .. 


Hot- Cold- 
Rolled Rolled 
‘a - 6 8.59§ 9.86§ 
8.55 9.25 
8.18 9.45 
9.31 10.40 
8.40 9.60 
8.35 9.69 
8.25 9.45 
8.43 9.51 
8.36 9.54 
8.80 9.30 
9.40 11.84 
8.51 9.71 
8.35 9.45 
8.40 8.90 
8.52 9.79 
8.702 10.802 
8.59 9.80 
8.39 9.59 
8.55 9.80 
9.17 10.49 
8.65 penis 
8.20 9.25 
8.35 9.55 
8.65 Neier 
8.63 9.83 
8.79 10.04 
Francisco. . 9.65 11.10 
tle ........ 10.30 11.55 
)h’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 
i BG, ances 10.35 11.55 
ln gton 9.15 5006 


No. 2 

Basie Foundry 

62.00 62.50** 

Bae 62.50** 

62.00°  62.50** 
pee 70.20 
66.00 66.50 
aye 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
77.29 77.79 
69.02 69.52 
70.12 70.62 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 Noa 
69.02 69.52 
ers 74.52 
66.00 66.50 
69.52 70.02 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
xe 75.50 
72.69 73.19 
70.41 70.91 
68.00 68.50 
66.00 66.50 
67.95 
67.60 
Sriee 68.26 
68.29 68.82 
68.60 69.10 
66.00 ane 

66.00 ; 
71.30 toe 


eel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles. New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS. 


Galv. 
10 Ga.t 


10.13 

9.99 
10.46 
11.97 
10.85 


9.65 
10.50 
10.95 
11.30 


12.94 
11.25 


9.9510 
10.29 
12.152 
11.04 
11.10 
10.61 
10.90 
10.79 


11.28 
11.49 
11.40 
12.50 
10.71 
12.55 


eoee 


Malle- 


able 


66.50 
66.50 


eee 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.52 
74.52 


Stainless 
Type 302 


56.10 
56.52 
57.38 


Besse- 
mer 


STRIP 
Hot- 


Rolled* 


8.91 
9.05 
8.51 
9.73 
8.75 
8.40 
8.51 
8.83 
8.63 


8.85 
9.43 
8.88 
8.60 
8.45 
8.84 
9.15 


8.84 
8.65 
8.84 
9.64 
9.15 


9.25 
8.61 
9.15 


8.89 
8.84 
9.75 
10.25 
9.48 
10.80 


9.65 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Foundry able mer 

IB hed Cote aA beha DOMES OOOO GRDAG 66.50 66.50 67.00 

ROTC, Pay US a esse eiouels visie ier’ 66.50 66.50 67.00 

Everett,Mass. El ....... 68.00 68.50 midlets 
Fontana,Calif. K1 75.50 Sore San 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 66.50 eer atats 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 68.40 68.90 ase 
Ironton,Utah C11 . 66.50 she ayes 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.50 69.00 FOO 

Rockwood,Tenn. T3 62.50t 66.50 50-9 

Toledo,Ohio I-3 ... 66.50 66.50 67.00 

Cincinnati, deld. 73.44 cach 


*Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos, 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Managanese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75c for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 


Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 
sprEer ey Jel pGooGodonooa DOGO FU ORE SO DONG OD DUOC DDE MOA. SD acne 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14 01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CAIVETtCIEY ICY abe LDin eleicleia srelsio rate sioreleiefere/o eles PA OOD COICO Tera $99.00 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 ....c cece cece secs ec ce sees se secccrcee 99.00 
Keokuk,Ilowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2.... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 

BIO WEG RUD” COM SOs EG) sere: wlalstersivse's ele isie «1c njeie le) te leletteln] a) ehataltelalw lel + 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) .....-s-eeeceeeeeeereees $73.00 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) ....-...eeeeeerseeee 73.00 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% MAX) ....cseescesesesseeroeee 73.00 

Philadelphia) Gelade: cicciclecereusio wi sele cmsvieleleieie ser eleleisel ae) s)\seie)eisiele 81.67 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 


BARS——____—_ Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.39 13.244 D000 9.40 9.29 11.21 
9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
8.99 seers tere 9.00 8.89 10.90 
10.11 13.39 # 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
8.77 10.46 amet 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
9.10 11.25 # 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
8.80 actos San 8.75 9.15 10.40 
9.80 11.19 aa0% 9.84 9.76 11.08 
9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
9.10 11.25 favors 9.35 9.10 10.60 
8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
9.82 10.68 Ato 9.33 9.22 11.03 
9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
9.32 11.25 # 9.33 9.22 10.86 
9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.08 10.34 
8.95 9.15 Bod 8.99 8.91 eetete 
9.99 13.25# 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
9.30 12.75 A 9.65 9.10 10.50 
9.40 11.95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40°* 
8.99 11.25 # 15.05 9.00 8.88 10.20 
9.55 300 HO00 9.65 9.10 10.60 
9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
9.21 9.86 609 9.38 9.30 10.49 
10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
9.74 So ahs 9.57 9.57 10.91 
11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
10.05 12.50 aie 10.15 9.60 11.10 


\*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 


i heavier; +tas annealed; t{% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8000 
cept in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10.000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 1b; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 Ib; #—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Olay Briek (per 1000 pieces*) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga, Canon City, 


Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 


Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 

Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 

oe Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
‘Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
See $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 


Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 


Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ul., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102, 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe; Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $310. 
Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., $234. 
Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 
Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead - burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 
Cents 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b, Camden or 
Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed 
east of Mississippi 
river, ocean bags, 
23,000 Ib and over 11.25 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
98% Fe: 
F.o0.b. Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed east of 
Mississippi River: 
100 mesh, 100 lb 


LOY Saharan rican 11,25 
100 mesh, 100 lb 

PEAY oRogoaaooaae + 9.108 
40 mesh, 100 Ib 

DABS Sager celnieiels eis iale 8.10 


Electrolytic Iron, 

Melting stock, 99.87% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of % in. x 
DO eM. ne erAisieotie. sieve 28.75 

(In contract lots of 240 tons 
price is 22.75c) 


Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 
Unannealed (99 + % 
LOC) Economies Goo Shit) 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 
IR@GIN) 0s slate cietevey «3 59.00 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh)., 29.00 


36.50 


Carbonyl Iron: 


*Plus cost of metal. tDe- 


§Cutting 


98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
erons, depending on pending on composition. {De- 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in pending on mesh. 


standard 209-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500-Ib 
drum, freight allowed 


and scarfing grade. **De- 
pending on price of ore. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 


Carlota Oricinicees tel 38.50 
Toni lotsi sessions 40.50 LG RAPHITE ae 
Antimony, 500-lb lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-Ib ——Inches Per 
ies ec aie 33.50-49.60t Diam Length T0071) 
Bronze, 5000-lb 24 $64.00 
IGS: oasood ... .50.50-54.60t 2% 30 41.50 
Copper: 40 39.25 
Electrolytic ......14.25° 4 40 37.00 
Reduccdaeeneeee is 14,25* 5% 40 36.50 
Toad pee aien tes nern tn 7260" 6 60 33.25 
Manganese, Electrolytic: 7 60 29.75 
Minus 50 mesh .... 43.00 8, 9, 10 60 29.50 
INGGRS). S pocoaue cade vs. 80.60 12 72 28.25 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 14 60 28.25 
lots Wiceeteceee 51.60-56. 00+ 16 72 27.25 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 17 60 27.25 
ibwlots we caeeee 22. 62.80 18 72 27.00 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 20 72 26.50 
Ib lots .......43.30-51.80t 24 84 27.25 
Solderaeeien P Eer7e008 CARBON 
Stainless Steel, 304 $1.07 8 60 14.25 
Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.26 10 60 13.80 
Yayo eats Od. ARBORS 14.00* 12 60 14.75 
Zinc, 5000-lb lots 19.00-32.20t 14 60 14.75 
Tungsten: Dollars 14 72 12.55 
Carbon reduced, 98.8% 17 60 12.65 
min,minus 65 17 72 12.10 
NON | AG AOOO HOOK 20 90 11.55 
HOCORID ern erate 24 72, 84 11.95 
less 0008 Ib) Siac. 26 24 9 12,10 
Chromium, electrolytic 30 84 12.00 
99.8% Cr, min 35, 40 110 11.60 
metallic) basis ie... 5.00 40 100 12.50 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
cates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental Huropean countries. ) 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 .. $5.40 $5.40 $5.30 $5.75 
Bare SIZeMAN CIOS Wi pecras fa clerere rioters: ooetuane tera eioke 5.10 5.10 5.00 5.43 
Structural eAnglesmr ssi. cene tes ocei cs ee 5.10 5.10 4.90 5.43 
Da ISCAINS iM seereyepretals ervereP palerere ria cere eis ei vaio 5 ele cecil 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
Chammels isrrccccisnienai ic ODOIGL GODTOD OAC. IME 5.06 4.96 5.40 
Plates (basic bessemer) 6.62 6.62 6.62 6.94 
Sheets, H.R. 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.50 
Sheets, C:R. (drawing quality) (2.22) .2..:... 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 lb 
RAS, Cane chcanddorn HaotoDOObOde domooos0 Ten 25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 
EAT DEG MWVITO RG) mnatier caer nierncto cri ete tins 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.95 
ECICHANC IISA TS Wels eiattraicie rcereinss as ace a aloe ie ee 5.40 5.40 5.35 5.90 
HEOUIROMCd. “Bands: rc. itriecitiatiie coin ercseavoun tee veneueiane 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ...... 5.19 5.32 5.14 5.49 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 5.09 6.22 6.04 6.34 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§)" ccc cree | 1689 7.75 7.67 8.26 


tPer 82 Ib net reel. 
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§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, |} 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi DesSemerx Fp... cies elevarsioiviele  sleiaiele $11.60 | 
Mesabi nonbessemer ..........5e065 ceeds Li 

Old Range bessemer .......+.eseeesseee . 11.855 
Old Range nonbessemer .......+.+++++++ 11.70 
Open-hearth lump ........ Givcycmectce oo A2ae 

be Gt-gel geele) Gonan noon KSenmaAdans oou06 eevee Ala 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 

Cents per unit, deld. BE. Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
CONCENTATES 6 se eve ssvecccwcees sles aie 

Foreign Iron Ore 

Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Swedish basic, 65% .......... sec eeees LOOT 
N. African hematite (spot) ........-. nom, 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% .....+se+e0s .. 22,60mm 


Tungsten Ore 

Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial ’ 
quanty. i & Ton erika Ws enecceye cauete te taxa eyes $10.75-11.00 


Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
points wees -16.00-17.00 


*Before duty. jNominal. 
Manganese Ore d 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included 
$0.915-$0.965 per long ton unit, «Lf. U. & 
ports, duty for buyer’s account; other an 
Indian, nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, { 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 


Sila deans pears .. -$42.00-44.00 
tae, DAS ha ll ee ao mode ood o-aG 0 Ob.0 38.00-40.00 ' 
AS% NO LatiO! = ccc vere seers 29.00-31.00 1) 


South African Transvaal 


44% no ratio 19.75-21.00 }) 


48% no ratio .... 29.00-31.0° 
SSG BA ats car scree sarotteielisrsterenclenatene 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
AS SG iBiD s eiecs were teimiokepaeeiekorslepsietel cele 
Molybdenum 

Sulfide concentrate, per Ib of Mo content, 

mines, unpacked ......-.sseeeeeseees 


Antimony Ore i 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f seaboard | 


O=B RI! acer uedevotccsieveneinnarensi etersesker sremoious $2 25-2.40 | 
Sen w Joe lola fesetevelistaterevorele/evelieyeslefoleVoneas 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V,O; 

TOMESTICH 5 ceeiaie theteleiets oireretarer sate eleretnontneme 31.00 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........ $14.75-15.26 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ...... 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birminghamy Ovens) si. teeter oe-lee eee 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Buffalo, ovens 
Detroik’, OVENS mketee cists stele sicnslel vewereran 
Pontiac, Mich:,- deldi.8 2... 0s cieke ees 7 
Saginaw, -Michy, eld) yey. pa. )-/- mea emicnetene 35.53 
Brie; “Pas, (Ovens a s)cie. cian act  potene i 
Everett, Mass., ovens: | 
New, England, (elds: ctqecrctr. <1. 9010 stetenetens 33.55" 
Indianapolis, OVENS!) 2... 05 wees os se ee ee c 
Ironton, Ohio, ovens 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, Nic Ji, "OVCMS) fon cler sie stai ole ratsnnetenane 
Milwaukee, Ovens: 6 foiccccmtercre oivieterctsterersnetelle 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 


Painesville, Ohio, Ovens 2.2.) <i 1-08 Acs: 
Cleveland,” deld:<cferinnseiiaceraie Serene 

Philadelphia, ovens ............ 2.9 oie teens 

St. Louis, ovens pu td Doe eer 

St.) Paul, OVENS) 5.5 «coc. aicielerekaets ere tereeetttots 


Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) ' 

Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, |) 
plant. ] 
PUNO NDENZONE Naor tyeleecisiitia, slerelerereleu tenets 
Xylene, industrial grade .............: 
Creosote ..... aveitereveretiete iv sie) ais e186 /b’silejertalatteyanm 
Naphthalene, 78 deg ..... Oe et 
Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies) . 1) 
cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, | 
del, 

Phenol, 90 per cent grade ............ 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, pla 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ....$32. 


Ferroalloys 


| | MANGANESE ALLOYS 


4 |piegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
)eville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19- 21% 
In, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% "Mn, $100.50. 


J 


dard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
prox) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
ipwn, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Noy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
eld, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
Bhined manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
siaspectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
Jon, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
‘dd $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
d on to nearest 0.1%. 


Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
Gir, So. le per lb of contained Mn, carload 
miacked 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
AP Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
jjrade from above prices, 3c for-max 0.03% 
}, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% 

5% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
10% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.006% max). 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
: 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
k, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn; packed, 


anganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
4% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
d, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
load 45.75¢c, ton lot 47.25c, less ton lot. 
elivered. Spot, add 2c. 


SElectrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
on, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Premium 
‘or hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
‘Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
3 lowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
} ssippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


\Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
fess ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
sibula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 


‘Jduct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Bi 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


\Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
13.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
iContract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
jcontained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
143%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
!Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 Ib $1.37, f.0.b. 
|Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
(Louis. 


)Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
16-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
| Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
‘nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
| Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


| Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
| 2-4%). Contract, c.l, $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
‘agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
| Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


| High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, cl. 
lump, bulk, 28.75¢ per lb of contained Cr; c.1. 
packed 30. 30c, ton lot 32.05c, less ton 33. 45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


_Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 

plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75 per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39. 75¢; 0.056% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
838.00c; 1.0% max, 387.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2” 
x D, bulk 30.8c per Ib of contained Cx; 
Packed, c.l. 32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 


SSS. 


March 9, 1959 


C, and 6.5c for max , 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.60c per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40¢ per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per Ib con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.6c per lb contained Si, Packed, c.]. 
17.1c, ton lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, 0.; 
Bherriela, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
.45¢. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.75c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.75¢, ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump. 
bulk, 16.9c per lb of contained Si. "Packed, 
c.l. 18.8c, ton lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 
21.65c, ton lot 23.05¢e, less ton 24.1c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min St, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15¢, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 24.45c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85¢ per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25¢ per ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c, Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 4T- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c, F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c¢ per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium, 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 


14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per Ib of alloy, carload packed 
24.25¢, ton lot 26.15¢c, less ton 27.15¢e. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25e. 


Caleium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25¢. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
earload, bulk 19.60c per Ib of briquet, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to cl. pallets 20.80c; 2000 
lb to cl. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, bags 16c; 3000 Ib to c.1., pallets 16c; 
2000 Ib to ¢.1., bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. 
Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 
0.25¢. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢c per 
lb of briquet; ¢.]. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib 
to ¢.l., pallets 16.3c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 
17.5c; less ton 18.4c, Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 lb of Si). Contract, carload, bulk 8c per Ib 
of briquet; packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 Ib to e.l., 
pallets 9.6c; 2000 lb to ¢.l.; bags 10.8c; less 
ton 11.7c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 1b W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.80 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per Ib of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15¢c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St, Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1. packed 18.45¢ per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.1. 
20.25¢, 2000 lb to ¢.l. 21.25¢; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton, 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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HEADROOM? 
No Problem! 
and SIDE 
CLEARANCE too! 


with the BUSHMAN COIL GRAB 
r; ® Minimum space requirement between piles? 
Here's why... 


Of course! But you get so MUCH MORE be- 
zontally . 


cause coil width cannot affect the extremely 
low headroom requirement of a Bushman Coil 
Grab ... the supporting members slide hori- 
legs move parallel to one another — not in a space con- 


suming ““Pincer Motion’’. 
® Handles 5 ton loads or more — Coil Grip hold remains safe and strong. 
* Meets and solves needs of extreme coil width ranges — from the widest 
to the narrowest. 


H. L. BUSHMAN Co. 


Materials Handling Equipment 
102-B W. CENTRAL AVE., ROSELLE, ILL.,U.S.A. 


anorsex PANNIER MASTER EER 


MASTER 


PANNIER 


MARKERS 


MONEY-SAVING 
FEATURES: 


¢ Sturdy, balanced 
construction 


e Long-lasting tool 
steel head 


* A style for every (any) 
need 


¢ Sharp, clean marking 


MARKING <piiwier> |DEVICES 
THE PANNIER CORPORATION 


220 SANDUSKY STREET PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
Offices: Los Angeles ¢ Cleveland e Chicago « Philadelphia ¢ Birmingham 


PANNIER’S INSPECTORS’ 
HAMMERS WEAR LONGER 


Many styles and sizes for metal 
marking. Letters, numbers or 
symbols on either or both ends; 
interchangeable type heads 
available. 


Write for data. 


“VISIT 


~ARIZONA™ 


. winter headquarters of Mr. Sun. 
Warm, sunny days—cool, crisp nights. 
In a garden setting 10 miles east 
of Phoenix stands Jokake Inn—one of 
the Southwest's finest resort hotels. 
§ Swimming Pool, Tennis Courts, Putting 
Greens. All resort activities. Our 
own golf and riding tacilities. 
Distinguished clientele. Informal 


on atmosphere, casual dress. 


Fill 
your life 
with 
Sunshine 
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... for any information about 
bearings and bearing metals, 
consult with the A. W. Cad- 
man Mfg. Co., master makers of 
fine bearing metals since 1860. 


PITISBURGHE 2 eee 28th and Smallman Streets 
PHILADELPHIA ........ 18 W. Chelten St. ...... 
CHICAGO: ois... besa Manhattan Bidg. ....... 
NEWYORK ..25.. 0505 150 Nassau St. ........ 


| INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY Ot 


HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of 
heat treatment of steel are presented in simple and 
understandable manner. Research engineers, metallur- 
gical students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in 
metallurgical investigations and the heat treatment of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals will find this book of 
inestimable value. 


246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy meiting grade at Pittsbu 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by aa ‘ 


ih Mar. 4 Week | Month 


i 1959 Ago Ago Mex pte 
| : 
_ $42.33 $42.83 $41.67 $37.17 $42.58 


pap Reacts to Sluggish Demand 


TSTEEL’s composite on the prime grade declines 50 cents 
yc ton to $42.33. Drop reflects lower bids on automotive lists 


Scrap Prices, Page 118 


Pittsburgh—Prices are weakening 
{in spite of the district’s 91 per cent 
steelmaking rate. Fisher Body Div.’s 
{factory bundles brought $49.50 to 
/$50.50 a ton (vs. $51.37 in Febru- 
ary). Railroad scrap prices are off 
as much as $2 a ton. On Mar. 3, 


i 


a major consumer bought scrap at 
|these prices: No. 1 heavy melting, 
$44; No. 2 heavy melting, $37; No. 
2 bundles, $31. 

| Chicago—Prices are off $1 to $2 
4 ton in a listless market. The de- 
cline started when brokers bought 
No. 1 factory bundles from auto 
body plants at $46-$46.50 delivered. 
This material is offered at end of 
each month and at the end of 
January had sold at $51 delivered. 
Since then a large district consumer 
has announced $44 a ton as its 
March price for No. 1 industrial 
heavy melting steel, a drop of $2 
from February. All steelmaking 
grades are off proportionately, and 
even the foundry grades are $1 to 
$2 below recent sales. 

Philadelphia — Scrap processors 
and dealers here say business is 
good. Prices are stable and no in- 
crease is expected. 

New York — Brokers’ buying 


March 9, 1959 


wat the end of February. Mill buying is limited 


prices are unchanged. Scrap is com- 
ing out more freely, but there is 
sufficient consumption to keep the 
market in balance. Trading is fairly 
brisk—both domestic and foreign— 
and market sentiment is strong. 
Cleveland—The market is notice- 
ably weaker despite the high level 
of steelmaking operations. That’s 
because month end bids on automo- 
tive lists were lower than at the end 
of January. Considerable scrap is 
being generated, and _ steelmakers 
still show a preference for hot metal. 
So dealer material is hard to move. 


Detroit—Auto lists closed lower, 
and most of the tonnage was taken 
by local firms. As a result, No. 
1 grades averaged a $2-$3 drop. 
McLouth Steel and Ford Motor are 
staying out of the market because 
they hold heavy scrap inventories. 
Great Lakes Steel is reported to have 
bought a small tonnage of No. 2 
bundles at $25, delivered. 

The Canadian market is inactive. 

The feeling among dealers and 
brokers is that the market can 
slip a few dollars more before the 
end of this month. Increasing ton- 
nages generated by automakers may 
temporarily glut the market. 


Foundry grades are holding up 
fairly well, although a sympathetic 
drop is showing up on some items. 
Selective grades are bringing up- 
ward of $50 a ton in limited ton- 
nages. No change in this situation 
is expected this month. 

Buffalo — Dealers expect March 
prices to ease a little because of 
weakness at other points and the 
heavy shipments taken by local 
mills during February. The found- 
ries are not taking material as ac- 
tively as the steel mills, but cast 
scrap prices are holding. 

Cincinnati — Brokers’ _ buying 
prices are off $1 a ton on the prin- 
cipal grades. Mill buying programs 
for March are modest because of 
their large inventories. No. 1 heavy 
melting is quoted $38.50-$39.50, off 
$1. Foundry demand for cast 
grades continues slow. 

Houston—Brokers have not yet 
completed shipments on a limited 
order placed by the local steel mill. 
As a result, it’s expected this steel- 
maker will delay entering the mar- 
ket with March orders. 

Western Gulf exporters are mov- 
ing slowly in filling Japanese or- 
ders. The outlook is for steady ex- 
port activity the rest of this year. 
Japanese reports indicate that allo- 
cations for 1.7 million tons of U. S. 
scrap in the 1959 fiscal year will be 
announced in April. The tonnage, 
to be priced on the U. S. composite, 
would be twice 1958 imports from 
the U.S. 

Birmingham — Most consumers 
are waiting to see if the drop in 
prices in the North will affect prices 
here. The current movement of ton- 
nage is fair, but buying is limited. 
Open hearth steel consumers are on 
the sidelines, but a large electric 
furnace operator plans to enter the 
market early this month. Soil pipe 
manufacturers are buying more 
liberally at Anniston and Chatta- 
nooga, but local cast iron scrap 
prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis—The market is weaker. 
Too much material is available. The 
mills are reducing inventories. As 
a result, all open hearth grades are 
down $1 a ton. Most railroad scrap 
is off $1 to $2, and a further de- 
cline is expected. The downtrend 
is expected to continue. 

San Francisco — Supplies are 
ample for steel mills’ current re- 
quirements and the trend of prices 


(Please turn to Page 123) 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

MOT AO Ss ae een $42.33 

Feb. 25 42.83 

HebpeA vey lao, ee 42.58 

Mares. 958i semes...9.5, 35.83 

Mar, el95452>. 2. 5 24.37 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
Nowscavundieseenr nr 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 52.00-53.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings... 26.00-27.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 26.00-27.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under .... 51.00-52.00 

Sy Le IONSUNS Geli testes 50.00-51.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 


Punchings @ plate scrap 52.00-53.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 52.00-53.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove plate 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery. 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 47.00-48.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 59.00-60.00 
Random rails .........; 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 52.00-53.00 
Angles, splice bars 52.00-53.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 


18-8. turnings 2.6.00. 120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 


430) turnings! (ie. isl 55.00-65.00 
OHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus.. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 hvy melt, dealer. 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ... 42.00-43.00 
OS BAGDAD Secs apse 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus.. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer. 41.00-42.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft . 47 .00-48.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 48.00-49.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


NOs UGE Loeaocuaos 48.00-49.00 
NODAME co ononetaes 4.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 38.00-39.00 


Clean auto cast 5.00-56.00 
Drop broken machinery. 55.00-56.00 


‘Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 
R.R. malleable ........ 
nal 2 ft and under. 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 
Angles, splice bars 

Axles 


45.00-46.00 
58.00-59.00 
57.00-58.00 
58.00-59.00 
53.00-54.00 
71.00-72.00 
62.00-63.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-225.00 
18-8 turnings ........120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


430 turnings ......... 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.. 46.00-47.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 33.00-34.00 
No. H busheling ....... 46.00-47.00 
Noselmbundles 2 5...0c0 os 46.00-47.00 
No. 2 bundles ......... 30.00-31.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 25.00-26.00 
Tote” DROSS rae oe lees: 48.00-49.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 48.00-49.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 


*Nominal 


46.00-47.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 


STEEL, March 4, 1959. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 42.00-43.00 
No, 2 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 47.00-48.00 
No. 1 bundles~....3. 0. 42.00-43.00 
Now 2s bundlesi-eactan cae 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 42.00-43.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings .... 23.00-24.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 42.00-43.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

Zintt afd tna cree 49.00-50.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

Plate. ~ cies Sa oe ee 43 .00-44.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

turnings .. 25. 00-26.00 
Electric furnace “bundles. 43.00-44.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INGiy AL CUDOlAN e ietere afer es 50.00-51.60 
Charging box cast . 41.00-42.00* 
Heavy breakable cast.. 41.00-42.00 
Stove plate ........... 47.00-48.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 
Brake shoes ........%. 39.90-40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00-51.00 
Burnt cast 40.00-41.00 
Drop broken machinery 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable ....... 66.00-67.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 61.00-62.00 
Rails, random lengths. 55.00-56.00 
Cast, steel S259. eee 49.00-50.00 
Railroad specialties ... 53.00-54.00 
Unent) tires ene. et < 46.00-47.00 
Angles, splice bars ... 54.00-55.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 59.00-60.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids ...215.00-220.00 
18-8 turnings ...120.00-125.00 


430 clips, bundles, 

ROUGE Waa esac nwies 3 115.00-125.00 
430) turnings —.5...).. 5% 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 

ae 1 heavy melting.. 36.00 

2 heavy melting.. 34.00 
Ne Lebundless eer een 38.00 
No. Z bundlesteeenn eee 27.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 38.00 
Machine shop SAS Et 20.00 
Short shovel turnings . 22.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
Nowe f) cupola, aracew scr 50.00 
Charging box cast .... 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00 
Stover plate wiacs cation e 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 43.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00 
Rails, random lengths . 47.50 
Rails, rerolling ........ 59.00 
Angles, splice bars ... 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No, 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... _28.00-29.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00-34.00 
Nor 2) bundles) i230 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 33.00-34.00 
Cast irom borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00-26.00 
Bars, crops and plates 44.00-45.00 
Structurals & plates .. 43.00-44.00 
Eleetric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Blectric furnace: 

2 ft and under .... 37.00-38.00 
3 ft and under .... 36.00-37.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ......... 53:00-54.00 
Stove plate ....... 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast . 29.00-30.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels.......... 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths . 45.00-46.00 
Angles, splice bars 44.00-45.00 


PHILADELPHIA 
No, 1 heavy melting... 40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 41.00 
No; 2) bundlesivs.se «1 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 41.00 
Blectric furnace bundles 42.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 26.00-27.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 
Structurals & plate ... 44.00-45.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 59.00-60.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nos 1 (cupola) ci cniceerc 39.00-43.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 43.00 
Matleable. <6. cece ee 68.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
No.1 bundles)... «4.5 31.00-32.00 
INO: 22 bundles)... 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Low phos. (structurals 

SopeDLAeS)) Marcos stoneione 35.00-36.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

Now cupolan ws... ... 35.00-36.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 
ColGh SjogouscoUa600 195.00-200.00 
18-8 borings, turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 


430 sheets, clips, solids 90.00-95.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 32.00-33.00 
Nos isbundles a ima. 39.00-40.00 
IMs BAGENOS Son ceonde 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 39 .00-40.00 
Mixed borings, turning. 20.00-21.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.00-21.00 


Low phos. structurals and 


plate, 2 ft and under. 47.00-48.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 machinery ..... 50.00-51.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths... 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-49.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 38.50-39.50 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 33.50-34.50 
IN O=s Tanbind lesen te. 38.50-39.50 
INose2qbundles: vce nntee 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 38.50-39.50 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings .... 20.00-21.00 
Low phos., 18 in. .... 47.00-48.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ...... ... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00-41.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths... 50.00-51.00 


HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 32.00 
INOtert BDUNGIOS ecrereereiere 35.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 

SIT UCHUT AIS Repro a tere 43.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
Now 1 ‘cupola 221.6. 


io 43.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 27.00-28.00+ 


Foundry malleable .... 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 35.00 


a 
il, 
|i 
| 


brokers’ commission, as reported 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b, 
shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 

No, 2 heavy melting... 

Now 1 bundles. se 
No. 1 busheling 
Machine shop turnings ital, 00-1 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-13, 
No. 1 cast 
Mixed cupola cast .... 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 

No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings. . 


Bee 00-36, 


16.00-1 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Stove plate 
Charging box cast 
Heavy breakable ...... 34.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 22.00-23. 
Clean auto cast ...... 47.00-48. 


SEATTLE 


No. 
No. 


1 heavy melting... 
2 heavy melting... 
No, 1 bundles ........ 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. 9. 00-10.0 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.0 
Electric furnace No. 1. 38.0 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. .1 cupola... 
Heavy breakable east. . 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Stove plate (f.0.b. 
plant) 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. 
Shoveling turnings .... 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals and plate 

1 ft and under 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 cupola 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 heavy melting... 32.00-34.00 | 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Cast iron borings ..... 
Heavy turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 


Cast Iron Grades 


No: 1 cupola .... 
Charging box cast .... 
Stove plate 
Heavy breakable cast.. 0 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Clean auto cast 
Drop broken machinery 
No. 1 wheels .... 


eaeee 


eee 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


. 1 heavy melting... 
. 2 heavy melting... 
3 2 bundles! yeas. 
2 bundles cee vse 
Mixed steel scrap 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared 
Unprepared 
Short steel turnings... 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No. 1 machinery cast... 


+Nominal. 
{F.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


Acme idea Man 
E, O. Schroeder 
worked with Pressed | 


Steel Tank Company | 


: 
to devise unitizing : 
methods. | 


March 9, 1959 


| Use your AIM*... Pressed Steel Tank Co. does... 
Unitizing reduces tank damage 75% 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, cut 
damage claims 75% by using heavy-duty Acme Steel Strapping to 
unitize steel tanks. Working with their Acme Idea Man, a system was 
developed to strap tanks in units of four for fast handling and 

safe shipment. (Idea U6-29) 


Unitizing protects tank finish and prevents damage to exterior fittings. 
Tanks are held securely in position during shipment. This unitizing 
method also increases plant efficiency: although a strapping crew has 
been added, overall handling costs are less. Now the unitized tanks are 
handled entirely with mechanical equipment. Inventory control is 
simplified and storage space is more efficiently utilized. Customers 
appreciate improved arrival condition, too! 


*Use your Acme Idea Man. Problem solving in product handling 
and shipping is his business. Call him at the nearest Acme Steel office. 
Or write Dept. SDU-39, Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel 
Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


FE) STEEL STRAPPING 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Copper Price Could Go Up 


All the factors are present for a boost of 1 to 2 cents a 
pound in primary. Custom smelter price moves up in two 0.5 
cent stages. Platinum market strengthens 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 122 & 123 


NOTICE to copper buyers: Don’t 
be surprised if you see primary pro- 
ducers raise their prices momen- 
tarily. The stage is set, and all 
the props that indicate an impend- 
ing hike are present. 


e Behind the Scenes—Here’s the 
situation: Copper is in tight sup- 
ply. Customers who can’t get all 
they want from primary producers 
have turned to custom smelters 
whose supply is limited because of 
a tight scrap market. Some users 
are reportedly paying a premium to 
dealers for the red metal. 

There’s undoubtedly some “arti- 
ficial” buying in the market be- 
cause of fears of a midsummer 
strike, but it doesn’t seem to be as 
widespread as some reports indicate. 

It is true that some buyers have 
become panicky, and some metal- 
men fear there’s a chance of a run- 
away market. 


®@ Why Copper’s Tight—Normally 
these conditions wouldn’t bring such 
a tight market. But imports, which 
usually account for a good per- 
centage of U. S. consumption, are 
down to a trickle. The reason’s 
simple: The London Metal Ex- 
change quotation is around 3] 
cents a pound, compared with the 
domestic primary quotation of 30 
cents, Besides, if a foreign producer 
were to ship to the U. S. today, he 


the price will probably rise 1 to 2 
cents a pound. 


Platinum Market Stronger 


After a long siege of spotty de- 
mand. and steadily declining prices, 
the platinum market is showing 
signs of muscle flexing. 

By last week prices in the New 
York market had shot up to $67 


BRASS, BRONZE INGOTS 


SHIPMENTS MOVING UP AGAIN 
(NET TONS) 


24,000 


22,000 


20,000 


18,000 


16,000 


Source: Council of the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry. 


an ounce in wholesale quantities 
and $77 an ounce in retail lots. 

Observers cite this reason for the 
metal’s spurt: For some time the 
Russians had been dumping plat- 
inum on the world market for any 
price they could get. Several weeks 


ago they decided to withdraw as a 
seller (evidently finding it unprof- 
itable). This touched off a buying | 
spurt as users started purchasing 
to fill immediate needs and to re-~ 
plenish inventory. ; 
If Russia stays out of the mar-— 
ket, there may be a temporary — 
shortage and more price increases. 


Little Pickup This Quarter . 


Metal sales hit their 1958 peak — 
in the fourth quarter—about the — 
level of business most producers are — 
enjoying now. Here’s a rundown ~ 
on three key metals: 


e Nickel—Demand is running at 
a “satisfactory” level. Consensus: 
There will be little change in sales 
over the next few months. Prices 
will hold steady at least through 
the first half. 


@ Magnesium—Sales are ahead of 
where they were in the same period 
last year and about where they were 
in the fourth quarter. Foundry 
business is picking up; wrought 
products are “holding their own.” 
Look for primary production to hit 
around 44,000 tons this year. It’s 
unlikely you’ll see any price fluctua- 
tions during the next six months. 


e Titanium—January mill product 
shipments hit an estimated 530,000 
lb to register the best month since 
September, 1957. The February 
figure probably wasn’t that good, 
but it was still way ahead of the 
corresponding period last year. Both 
sponge and mill product prices look 
stable. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


would have to pay 1.7 cents a pound 


duty. It just wouldn’t be profit- 
able. ee Last Previous Feb. Jan. Mar., 1958 
i z ar. Change Price A A A 
Another bullish factor is custom : he He te 
enelt d I e Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
ea copper. It’s up to 32 cents Copper 30.00-32.00 Mar. 4, 1959  30.00-31.50 30.159 29.212 24.163 
a pound and could go higher. Lead veseee 11.00 Feb. 24, 1959 11.50 11.368 12.415 12.800 
Strikes Aka U Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33:75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Chil : a: smelter and Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
a 1iean mine are putting even Tinee oe lOS a7) Mar. 4, 1959 104.125 102.364 99.409 93.425 
more pressure on copper’s price. Zine a een 11.00 Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.409 11.500 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deid. 
Conn. Valley ; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
Estee deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
ed; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shippin oint ; i 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. igs resem gon ane 


© Outlook—The copper situation 
boils down to this: Either some 
of the bullish tones in the market 
will have to disappear quickly or 
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Aiiance has long been recognized 


as the “World’s largest builders of the 
world’s largest cranes”. But size doesn’t auto- 
matically answer a customer's needs. 
ALLIANCE meets customer's 
capacity requirements with skillful engi- 
neering, and absolute minimum of 
downtime and maintenance. 


Look to ALLIANCE for greater overall 
return for your investment. 


Regardless of size or capacity, 


for economy of operation, 
ALLIANCE LEADS THE WAY. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80 
30,000 Ib or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more, 
Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40: 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point, 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per lb deld. 
cone: Ae $1.75 per Ib for 500-lb keg; 
i per or 100 Ib case; $1.82 - 
der 100 lb. Seger tee 
Columbium: Powder, $55-85. per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 30.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 32.00; lake, 30.00 deld.; fire 
refined, 29.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom, per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 10.80; chemical, 10.90; cor- 
Rone 10.90, St. Louis, New York basis, add 
Lithium: Cups or ingots, 50-100 lb, $10 per 
Ib, f.0.b. Minneapolis; 100-500 Ib, $9.50 per 
Ib deld. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76 lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lotg of 
2500 lb or more, f.0.b, Detroit, 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in, 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-Ib pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F” 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
F’’ nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.0.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 

points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 

Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom, 

Palladium: $16-18 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $67-77 per troy oz from refineries, 

Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 

depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade, 

Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 

Sodium: Solid pack, c.1., 19.50; 1.¢.1., 20.00; 

brick, ¢.]., 21.00; Lal, 21,50; tank car, 17.00. 

Tantalum: Rod, $60 per Ib; Sheet, $55 per Ib. 

Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y. spot and Prompt, 103.75. 

Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 

(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 

Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 

1000-Ib lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.o.b. 

shipping point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 

99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80, 

Zine: Prime Western, 11.00; brass special, 

11.25; intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 

freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 

basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 

high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 

No. 3, 13.50; No. 2, 13.75; No. 5, 14.00 deld. 

Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 

less, $7 per Ib; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per Ib; over 

500 Ib, $6 per Ib. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 

als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; &% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 19.75. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 30.00; tin 
stiates No. 225, 40.50; No. 245, 34.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 34.25; No. 1 yellow 
No. 405, 24.50; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
26.75. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.895, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.875, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-l1b lots, 
35.35; l.¢.l., 35.98. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lets, 36.29; l.e.1, 37.04. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $16.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $16.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.50-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4. 25-7.50. 

ZINC 


(Prices per Ib, ¢.l., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 

ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 

Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 

C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 

$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


‘*A’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, C.R, ......% 126 106 128 
Strip,l COR. seccsnee Lod 108 138 
IRENE IER omc geno 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 6005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


Thickness 
Range Flat Coiled 
Inches Sheet Sheet 

0.250-0.136 42°80-47530) 2 Toiecvesetonenns 
0.136-0.096 43.20-48.30 .......... 
0.126-0.103 OOOO OO 39.20-39.80 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 
0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 ehgt ania ernees 
0.077-0.061 HOOwoaUOoG 39.50-40.76 
0.068-0.061 44.30-52.20  ......... 
0.061-0.048 44,90-54.40 40.10-41.80 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 
0.024-0.019 48.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 
0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 
0.012-0.011 51.00 46.70 
0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 
0.0095-0.0085, 54.60 49.60 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 


BRASS MILL PRICES 


MILL PRODUCTS a 


Sheet, 

Strip, 

Piate Rod 
Copperiaaceetcesrieien 54.13b 51.36¢ 
Yellow, sBrasswraeie eres 47.40 31.994 
Low Brass, 80% ........ 50.13 50.07 
Red Brass, 86% ........ 51.09 51.03 
Com. Bronze, 90% ...... 52.60 52.54 
Manganese Bronze ..... 55.82 49.42 
Muntz Metal .......... 50.15 45.46 
Naval Brags.) qeocsccsetre 52.08 45.89 
Silicon Bronze .......... 59.23 58.42 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 62.97 65.29 
EOS» Bronze sito erete 73.82 4.32 


d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per Ib for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On 10 
over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circle: Thickness 0.250-3 : 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths, 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Ba; 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 : 

BOS0K oie cares eavete 43.50 48.30 
SOU fon cine esiene sha 44.50 20 

BOG Bei ctr erste sideante 45.10 50.90 | 
COG Tie siya wetsinale iets 45.60 51.70 |i 
2024 TA ee te teins 49.30 56.10 |ihy 
TOTS-TG* oe vecvives 57.60 64.70 1 
*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths }jit! 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 


lengths, diam, 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 201 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60-— 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 1 
Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 Ib base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.8! i 

i 


Diam. (in.) or Round—— ——Hexagonak 
across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-1 

0.125 76.90 73.90 Bika 6 

0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 

0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 

0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 

0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 

0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 

0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 

1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 

1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.625 55.00 53.60 Aga. 

1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 

1.875 55.00 53.60 Bios 

2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 

2.125 53.50 52.10 ano 

2.250 53.50 52.10 Resor 

2.375 53.50 52.10 

2.500 53.50 52.10 

2.625 wees 50.40 

2.750 51.90 50.40 

2.875 sidan Oe 

3.000 51.90 50.40 if 

3.125 ee o0.40) I 

3.250 ... 50.40 i 

3.375 oO 50.40 | ! 
——————— “B\\ 
*Selected sizes. > a 
Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random | 

\} 
i} 


1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in. 
432.70. 


q 


| 

Extruded Solid Shapes: ; 
Factor 6063-75 TC 

9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 |)’ 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50_ 

15-17 42,70-44.20 53.20-58.20 |) 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.1 

MAGNESIUM Gi 


| 
Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0. 2 | 


in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spe 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.8 
.125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in. 
93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 
widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.1 
.25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-30 


in., 73.00. 

Solid Shapes: f 
ees Coane Grade Spec. Grade — 
Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B ) 

6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.4' 
12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.0 u 
24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.3! 
36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.00 


NONFERROUS SCRAP 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York in ton lots.) 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, ; 
25.50-26.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
23.50-24.00; light copper, 21.50-22.00; No. t- 
composition red brass, 18.50-19.00; No, 1 com- 


SCRAP ALLOWANCES id 
(Based on copper at 30.00¢) 
Clean 


Seamless Clean Rod 4 
Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turning’ 
Ont 54.32 26.000 26.000 25.250 
47.94 50.81 19.750 19.000 - 
50.67 53.44 22.125 21.875 
51.63 54.40 23.000 22.750 22.250 
53.14 55.66 23.875 23.625 28.125 
59.92 aioe 18.375 18.125 17.625 
che ae 18.625 18.375 17.825 
58.64 54.49 18.375 18.125 17.625 
58.77 61.23 25.500 25.250 24. 
65.29 ae 24.625 24.375 12.312 
74.32 5.50 27.000 26.750 24.750 


= 


m turnings, 17.50-18.00; new brass clip- 

16.00-16.50; light brass, 12.50-13.00; 
yellow brass, 13.50-14.00; new brass rod 
14.00-14.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
-15.50; cocks and faucets, 15.00-15.50; 
Pipe, 15.50-16.00. 


! 

i 

E] 

#\: Heavy, 7.00-7.25; battery plates, 3.00- 

: linotype and stereotype, 8.25-8.75; elec- 

‘pe, 6.75-7.25; mixed babbitt, 8.75-9.25, 

Hel: Clippings, 28.50-29.50; old _ sheets, 
)-26.00; turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods, 28.00- 

). 

[ 


jiel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
es, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 38.00-40.00; rod 
5 52.00-54.00. 


: Old zine, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


inum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00- 
); clean borings and turnings, 6.50-7.00; 
gated low copper clips, 13.25-13.75; segre- 
i high copper clips, 13.25-13.75; mixed low 
er clips, 12.25-12.75; mixed high copper 
, 11.25-11.75. 
i) (Cents per pound, Chicago) 

um: Old castings and sheets, 11.75- 
B; clean borings and turnings, 9. 50-10. 00; 
gated low copper clips, 16.50-17.00; segre- 
high copper clips, 15.50-16.00; mixed low 
er clips, 15.75-16.25; mixed high copper 
,» 15.00-15.50. 
(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Ininum: Old castings and sheets, 10.50- 
); clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 

ted low copper clips, 14.50-15.00; seg- 
ed high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed 
copper clips, 13.50-14.00; mixed high cop- 
clips, 12.50-13.00. 


a REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 

‘its per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
‘lium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
| r, not less than 1.5% Be, 56.00; light 
p, 51.00; turnings and borings, 35.00. 

Der and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
2 28.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
9; light copper, 24.25; refinery brass 
% copper) per dry copper content, 25.75. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRIOES 
and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
28.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
3; light copper, 24.25; No. 1 composition 
ae 22.00; No. 1 composition solids, 22.50; 


y yellow brass solids, 16.00; yellow brass 
ngs, 15.00; radiators, 17.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


».b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
ntities) 

| ANODES 

imium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
er: Flat-rolled, 46.29; oval, 44.50. 5000- 
00 Ib; electrodeposited, 39.50, 2000-5000 
fots; cast, 42.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
el: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
4499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107. 50; 5000- 
199 Ib, 105.25; 30, 000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
ct 3 cents a Ib. 


Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 122.50; 200- 


Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, 
ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 


imium Oxide: $1.45 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
‘omic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
)00 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; 20,000 

more, 29.50. 
ae Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 300-900 
63.00; 1000-19,900 lb, 61.90. 

r Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.65; 2000-5900 
13.65; 6000-11,900 Ib, 13.40; 12,000-22,900 
(13.15; 23,000 lb or more, 11.90. 
kel Chloride: 100 Ib, 45.00; 200 lb, 43.00; 
Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 1b, 40.00; 5000-9900 lb, 
00; 10,000 lb or more, 37.00. 
kel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23.000- 
990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
lium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
-800 Ib, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
or more, 17.80. 
lium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 80.60; 100- 
Ib, 71.20; 700-1900 lb, 68.40; 2000-9900 lb, 
30; 10,000 lb or more, 65.20. 
mous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 156.20; 

Ib, 151.40; 400 Ib, 148.90; 800-19,900 lb, 
.00; 20,000 lb or more, 102.00. 
nnous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 141.30; 
Ib, 111.30; 100-1900 Ib, 109.30; 2000 1b or 
re, 107.30. 

e Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
00. 
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(Concluded from Page 117) 
rests on export demand. Shipments 
to Japan have been averaging two 
boatloads a month, and if this vol- 
ume is increased a price increase 
is likely. 

Seattle—Dealers are awaiting the 
purchase by Japan of 1.5 million 
tons of scrap, much of which is 
expected to originate on the West 
Coast. Yard activity is limited. 

Los Angeles—Sales are down 25 
per cent from volume at this time a 
year ago. Mill inventories are in 
good shape. Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. is the only mill 
buying sizable tonnage. The price 


‘outlook continues uncertain. 


Steel Export Price Cuts 
Reflect Freight Change 


New export base prices reflecting 
recent reductions in export carload 
rail transportation rates applicable 
to North Atlantic seaports were ef- 
fected by the United States Steel 
Export Co., New York. 

Reductions average about $1.20 a 
ton, except tin mill products are 
off $2.40 a ton. No changes were 
made in semifinished products and 
rails. 


REVISED EXPORT STEEL PRICES 


CARBON STEELS Per 100 Lb 
DONE DALS Mrerae epee rescue ernest oes $7.43 
MOP DIACOB MS creravere ar siai lel oieaasctiaie es Gc 7.06 
HR Bars (merchant quality) ........ 6.09 
HR Bars (special quality) .......... 6.44 
Standard shapes ..... weit TOLOS 
C.B. Sections and bearing “piles Soars 5.98 
DIB beg er eters rciolarelcle.s\eievers(ajoloipistotercacanet nae 5.75 
HIOOGE DIAtES - soeincra cease een oon OEkS 
Sheeta piling Waratah nce 6.95 
Reinforcing —Dars ssc ssc. 6 alse s clecaar 5.76 
CMe Bars Bi. covais visi focarisesasvyort eve etante 8.10 
HR Sheets (18 gage and heavier). 5.18 
CRESheets ae crossivetraeetesichisec eines GOO) 
Galvanized sheets MoCadapnsoOcoonouoe Wwe 
URE Sri pis Setar Cres sleveces sieterepwehavehe rave tata 5.35 
Vitrenamel sheets (12 gage) .... er) 
Electrical sheets HR (electrical erade) 

Cutwlenzths2( 225 eae)” iis cis elarels a 12.85 
Leng —terne sneets os i. cvexters cvs aleracetere 7.74 
CR Strip (0.25 carbon and under).... 7.51 
Tight cooperage Hoop ...cewsenvcedes ee 6.02 

WIRE PRODUCTS 
Bright mall wire: occ s0s.<0/eew sw cliches 8.18 
Black, annealed! wire: 2. 6.0 wnsc s susie 9.03 
Galvanized plain wire ............... 9.73 


Barbed wire: 
Lyman 4 pt 5 in. (per 80 rod spool) $8.80 
Glidden 4 pt 3 in. or 6 in. 
(Qov-ye a (Oo) eaGens HoT SO Mme OGoo 10.13 
Iowa 4 pt 3 in. or 6 in. (per 100 lb) 10.13 
Waukegan 4 pt 3 in. or 6 in. 


Ger SO HOY migaosenoocano sooo c5 10.23 
Nails (bright) (per 100 lb) .......... 9.13 
Staples (galvanized) (per 100 lb) .... 9.28 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 
107# basis weight —14 in, x 20 in. 
112 sheets (multiple package, metal 


containers) 

Base Box 
Common coke tin plate (1.25 Ib coat- 

Thea) ed echo oee . $10.87 
Electrolytic tin Blaite (0. 25 1b eoatine) 9.52 
Terne plate (manufacturing) ........ 10.57 
BSUT VS SEI 1 65. COnO DODO DOO OCHO 8.62 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
American Standard Pipe 
(T & C random lengths) 

Buttweld, black 
Aetpy sab, Ehatel Bh obey aon oa sac minus 10.95 


Discount 


3% in. and 4 in, eaehere Plus 0.45 
Buttweld, gal. 2% and 3 in. - Plus 5.30 
Buttweld, gal. 3% and 4 in, . plus 16.30 
Seamless, black) 25ing scree. plus 16.75 


Seamless, black, 2% in, ..... plus 10.28 


Seamless, black, 3 in. ....... plus 7.75 
Seamless, black, 3% and4in. plus 6.25 
Seamless, black, 5 in. ....... plus 4.80 
Seamless, black, 6 in. ....... plus 2.30 
Seamless, galvanized, 2 in. .. plus 31.75 
Seamless, galvanized, 2% in.. plus 27.00 
Seamless, galvanized, 3 in. .. plus 24.50 
Seamless, galvanized, 

3340 and (4in, | siecremeen ee plus 23.00 
Seamless, galvanized, 5 in. .. plus 21.55 
Seamless, galvanized, 6 in. plus 19.05 

ALLOY STEELS Per 100 Lb 
ERG Bares o.c.cvcis\cic lo cretctctebetetaeiorss hearts ever $6.91 
HR TBar cshapes: <:ssa secon 7.25 
Plates Weieiarcezsiatele, ors aoeeencveraie cient eroeie ere sis 7.95 
Standard shapes Hao. D ORMO De Cu DaO A CORES 7.25 
EER Strip ks crore easvoncie-/slleis eee iets) s.0s,6 8.85 
CY Bars aercisi Metersipietetrieres. Dserk 

HIGH- STRENGTH ‘STEELS | Per 100 Lb 
Cor-Ten: 

Plates wi ctewicisr< BD OO BOD DOT OMUOM th) 
Standard phees TOUS Me Cmca Om ORrC 8.50 
CE Sections tev cwsicac pane sii on nefeve ws arene 8.50 
PLES SIRGOES Sot rare o'er coin atasens casei steelers rere} 
LOH eta) ee ne ec Bee TON 9.40 
HR Bars and bar shapes .........-. 8.48 
Galvanized sheets ............% wee 10.25 
FER Stript ic. nies nctaradsceructy-a elon tere 7.80 
MAN-TEN ‘‘R’’: 
Pla test oe ocr eae intone bys) ereven— Gs OO) 
CB Sections Soe Visi fapdaiana are ses aervorte » 20 
Standard shapes: ccc s ota erate ele twas 7.20 
HR Bars and bar shapes .......... {ep at 
PRS SWOCES I a ciaterensie ere tale faveleleretslecaten esos 6.73 
FURS GS trip yes sre reteccstere svupreveledsletistekeletis's) <i 6.74 


STAMPING 
PLANT WANTED 
With heavy tonnage — large bed 


presses. Send full particulars Box 
737, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 


CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


For plant maintenance and tank cleaning, 
hot ‘‘jet stream’’ cleaning, with Sellers 
Hydraulic Jets. Send for bulletin 424-B. 


SELLERS INJECTOR CORP. 
1603-Y Hamilton St. Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


METALLURGISTS 


Large Metal Fabricating manufac- 
turer in Western New York area 
has immediate openings for grad- 
uate metallurgists with a minimum 
10 years experience in hot metal 
forming industries. Current re- 
quirements are for Sales; Produc- 
tion Metallurgy; Research and 
Development. Send detailed resume 
indicating past earnings and salary 
desired. All replies confidential. 


Write Box 736, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


¢ LASSIFIED 


ACCOUNT WANTED 

Have represented two concerns, fastener and 
perishable tool manufacturers, in North and 
Western Ohio for past ten years. Call on whole- 
sale hardware, jobbers and industrials. Could 
devote considerable time to additional non- 
conflicting line in whole or part of mentioned 
area. Reply Box 738, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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SCRAP’) PILE STEALING 
YouR PROFITS? 


It can, you know. For every last piece of it represents 
money — money that belongs in your profit pile, not your 
scrap pile. 


How do you evict this larcenous lodger? It starts disappear- 
ing as soon as you call Wheelock, Lovejoy — your local steel 
service center. W-L offers an extensive variety of special alloy 
steels — and you get them cut-to-size. By ordering your steel 
as you need it, you can practically eliminate waste. And you 
save important floor space by reducing your inventory. 


Complete W-L facilities — including expert metallurgical 
service — are at your disposal now. See listing below for the 
W-L Branch nearest you. For complete technical information 
on grades, applications, heat treating, etc., write today for 
your FREE COPY of the Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. 


W-L STEEL SERVICE CENTERS — Cambridge * Cleveland 
Chicago ¢ Hillside, N. J. * Detroit ¢ Buffalo ¢ Cincinnati 


AGENTS — Southern Engineering Company, Charlotte, N.C.; 
Sanderson - Newbould, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 


WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJOY; 


AT SI 


& COMPANY, INC. 


132 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. |WAREHOUSE ASSN 
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Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 1066 
Structural steel bookings amount- 
ed to 235,784 tons in January, up | 
20 per cent from the preceding | 
month’s total, and 45 per cent above’ 
the 162,158 tons booked in Jan- 
uary, 1958, reports the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. 
January shipments totaled 224,- 
260 tons, a drop of 42,000 from the 
previous month, and 92,482 tons | 
from January, 1958. : 
Backlogs of 1,794,430 tons as of | 
Jan. 31, were down for the sixth 
straight month. Over 60 per cent 
of the total, or 1,107,282 tons, were | 
scheduled for fabrication during the | 
four months ending May 31. 
Demand for structurals is picking | 
up seasonally. However, there also | 
is concern among builders about | 
the availability of supplies this sum- 
mer, in event of a steel strike. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED ! 
13,000 tons, 41-story office building, Gal- 
breath Ruffin Realty Co., Third Avenue, 
between E. 40th and E. 41st Streets, New 
York, through Turner Construction Co., — 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

2770 tons, Columbia Law School, New York, 
to Schacht Steel Construction Inc., New 
York. 

240 tons, rebuilding transmission towers, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Connecticut Power & Light 
Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, Boeing Airplane wing construction 
facility, Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast © 
Steel Corp., Seattle; general contract to 
H. S. Ferguson Co., Seattle, low at $256,200. 

190 tons, regional vocational school, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Standard Structural Steel 
Co., Hartford; Wexler Construction Co., 
Newton Highlands, Mass., general contrac- 
tor. 

115 tons, Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., office, 
Portland, Oreg., to A. Young & Co. Iron 
Works, Portland, Oreg. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

45,000-50,000 tons, 55-story Grand Central 
City office building, New York; bids to 
be asked_in a few months; structure to be 
built by Diesel Construction Co. from plans 
by Emery Roth & Sons, New York; James 
Ruderman, New York, is consulting engi- 
neer on steel construction. 

3205 tons, Clear, Alaska, missile detection 
base; Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, is 
low bidder at $721,856 to the U. S. Engineer, 
Seattle. 

1710 tons, state bridge, Messalonskee stream, 
Waterville,, Maine; bids March 25, to 
Augusta, Maine. 

1150 tons, Idaho State underpass, Pocatello, 
Idaho; bids in; Pickett & Nelson low bid- 
der. 

1000 tons, also reinforcing bars; unit No. 2, 
Queensborough Bridge, Fraser River, near 
New Westminster, B. C.; John Laing & 
Son (Canada) Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., is 
low bidder at $2,245,464. 

850 tons, Esso Standard lube oil improvement 
building, Bayway, N. J., Sumner-Sollitt Co., 
307 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, engineer 
and general contractor. 

700 tons, fiber drum plant, Continental Can 
Co., Carteret, N. J., Walter Kidde Con- 
structors Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York, 
engineer and general contractor. 

600 tons, Public School No. 100, Bronx, N. Y.; 
bids March 12. 

250 tons, Public School No. 141, Queens, 
N. Y., Planet Construction Corp., 11 W. 
42nd St., New York, low on the general 
eontraet. 


STEEL 


